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THE GREAT QUESTION IN RETROSPECT. 





BY HON. WILLIAM M,. FISHBACK, 


Ex-Governor of Arkansas. 





O assume that the more than six and a half million men 
T who voted on whichever side of the question in Novem- 
ber, 1896, are knaves or fools would do violence alike 
to common sense and to decency. One or the other side was 
simply but honestly mistaken; and now that, nearly two years 
after, the partisan prejudices and passions which a presiden- 
tial election invariably arouses have so far subsided that men 
can consider the subject as a question of political economy 
rather than as one of partisan politics, it would seem a propi- 
tious time to ascertain which side was mistaken. 

Those who followed the discussions of the campaign of 1896 
must have remarked that the advocates of the gold standard 
almost without exception spoke or wrote of monometallism 
and bimetallism as if the existence of either or both depended 
upon “circulation.” It was alleged that the “free coinage of 
silver would drive gold out of circulation, and that we should 
be upon a single silver standard; that we now have both metals 
in circulation and therefore have a true bimetallic standard.” 

Than this nothing could be more confusing and even mis- 
ieading. Indeed, just as the chief merit of a modern pendu- 
lum consists in the fact that the two metals of which it is 
composed never contract or expand in equal degrees at the 
same time, so the chief merit of a bimetallic standard lies in 
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the fact that the two metals of which it is composed never 
circulate in the same quantities at the same time. Whenever 
either metal becomes cheaper than the other, however slightly, 
and whether from increased supply or lessened demand, or 
from whatever cause, at once men who have money for the 
payment of debts, for embarking in commercial or manufac- 
turing enterprise, or for any other of the many purposes for 
which money is needed, naturally seek the cheaper because 
more easily obtained. This increases the demand for the 
cheaper and lessens the demand for the dearer metal, and, 
under the inevitable laws of demand and supply, this not only 
has a tendency to increase, but does actually increase, the value 
of the cheaper and lessen that of the dearer metal, until their 
values are brought to an equilibrium at or near the fixed legal 
ratio. This automatic regulation is the economic principle 
which under a bimetallic system prevents disastrous variations 
of values or prices. On the other hand, when we have a 
single standard, and the value of the metal of which it is com- 
posed is altered by variations of demand or supply, there being 
no such automatic regulator, disastrous variations in all other 
values are the inevitable result. 

Hence it is that during the four hundred years prior to 
1873, as far back as we have any trustworthy statistics, the 
variations in value between gold and silver were merely nomi- - 
nal, and this notwithstanding the two metals were never for 
a day “circulated” in equal quantities, and for part of the 
time (during and immediately after the Civil War) neither 
metal was in circulation in the United States. Hence, also, is 
it that since the adoption of the single gold standard in 1873 
there has occurred the most disastrous shrinkage of values (as 
expressed in prices) that the world ever saw. And this shrink- 
age must continue, in the very nature of things, as expanding 
business and growing population increase the demand for 
gold. This condition is profitable to England and other cred- 
itor nations, but is it good for this great producing and 
rapidly developing country? 

Already we are reaping the harvest of this kind of sowing. 
Money is congested in a few centres. Except where it can 
find national bonds for investment, it is hoarded; and it pays 
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to hoard it. The manufacturer is afraid to borrow because 
he knows prices must decline; the farmer is unable to con- 
sume manufactured goods because the prices of his products 
are so low that he cannot “make both ends meet.” The want 
of consumers, not the want of a tariff, is shutting down mills, 
cutting down wages, and paralyzing industry. And this state 
of things will continue more or less acute until we reinstate 
what experience has proved to be an automatic regulator of 
prices—the bimetallic standard. 

But apart from the question of money, there is another 
aspect of the question, which, I am apt to think, has not been 
sufficiently considered. All commerce is built upon the 
products of the soil and the mine. Whatever affects injuri- 
ously this foundation must necessarily affect the superstruc- 
ture built upon it. The United States is the largest producer 
not only of agricultural products, but also of silver in the 
world. Instead of coining this silver and sending it out into 
the arteries of trade to give life and vigor to commerce, we 
have reduced it to a mere commodity, and strangely enough 
have, by destroying the more important half of its demand, 
reduced its market value nearly or quite one-half. England 
in the mean time purchases every ounce of her silver which 
is to be devoted to the purposes of money, and at half price, 
and then sends it to India, the Argentine Republic, and other 
silver-using countries, and purchases farm products at half 
price (measured in gold), and thus fixes the price of our farm 
products all over the world. 

Nor does Great Britain stop here. She stimulates the pro- 
duction of our staple agricultural products in these countries 
by this same process, thus forcing our farmers to fight a con- 
stantly increasing competition with cheap labor and cheap 
money. Is it not a spectacle painful to every lover of his 
country to see a rival nation, by sheer force of superior diplo- 
macy, thus reaping the benefits of both the silver products 
and the agricultural products of this the greatest nation of the 
earth? It is with a blush of shame that I read the following 
extract from a recent letter of an Englishman, Mr. Moreton 
Frewen, in the Washington Post: “Tt is this very fall in the 
prices of your staple products which, by giving us, your cred- 
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itor, cheap raw material and cheap food, both secures our 
manufacturing supremacy and enables us to flourish inordi- 
nately as a nation notwithstanding the paralysis of our agri- 
culture.” 

Yet there are not wanting men of sense and reputation who 
still profess to believe that England will at length consent 
to engage in an international conference for restoring inter- 
national bimetallism and surrendering her immense advan- 
tages from the existing conditions! I am aware that the 
excuse for this wretched policy is that the United States is 
powerless to maintain by herself, unaided and alone, a bime- 
tallic standard at a ratio of 16 to 1. This conclusion is not 
justified either by authority, by experience, or by existing 
facts. What is the testimony of all three? 

Such experts as directors of the Bank of England, as Gibbs, 
Grenfell, and Faraday, have all testified that any first-class 
nation can maintain a ratio of even 154 to 1. The royal com- 
mission of 1886, composed of twelve English statesmen, unan- 
imously reported in 1888 as follows: 

“Looking then to the vast changes which occurred prior to 
1873 in the relative production of the two metals without any 
corresponding disturbance in their market value it appears 
to us difficult to resist the conclusion that some influence was 
then at work tending to steady the price of silver and to keep 
the ratio which it bore to gold approximately stable. 
Now, undoubtedly the date which forms the dividing line 
between an epoch of approximate fixity in the relative value 
of gold and silver, and one of marked instability, is the year 
when the bimetallic system which had previously been in 
force in the Latin Union ceased to be in full operation. And 
we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the operation of 
that system, established as it was in countries the population 
and commerce of which were considerable, exerted a material 
influence upon the relative value of the two metals. So long 
as that system was in force we think that, notwithstanding 
the changes in the production and use of the two metals, it 
kept the market price of silver approximately steady at the 
ratio fixed by law between them; namely, 154 to 1. . . 

“Nor does it appear to us unreasonable to suppose that the 
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existence in the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a 
ratio of 154 to 1 between the two metals should have been 
capable of keeping the market price of silver steady at approx- 
imately that ratio. The view that it could only affect the 
market price to the extent to which there was a demand for it 
for currency purposes in the Latin Union, or to which it was 
actually taken to the mints of those countries, is, we think, 
fallacious. The fact that the owner of silver could in the 
last resort take it to those mints and have it converted into 
coin, which would purchase commodities at the ratio of 
154 of silver to 1 of gold, would, in our opinion, be likely 
to affect the price of silver in the market generally, whoever 
the purchaser and for whatever country it was destined. It 
would enable the seller to stand out for a price approximating 
to the legal ratio, and would tend to keep the market steady 
at about that point.” 

The conclusion of these gentlemen was based upon the 
experience of France and the Latin Union; but existing facts, 
of which they were then ignorant, render their conclusion if 
applied to the United States absolutely irresistible. The value 
of money, like that of all other commodities, is determined 
by demand and supply. Now, what constitutes the larger 
part of the demand for money, if not the amount of business 
to be transacted through its agency? And what is the extent 
of this demand in the United States? 

In the year 1889, nine years ago, there was manufactured 
in the United States, according to its last census, $9,372,000,- 
000 worth of goods. According to Mulhall, the great Eng- 
lish statistician, this is nearly as much as was manufactured 
by Great Britain, Germany, and France combined. There 
are in the world about $7,500,000,000 of both gold and silver 
used as money or bullion. So if every ounce of gold and sil- 
ver in the world were brought here and given to us, the gold 
and silver would not pay cash for one single year’s output of 
our factories, even eight years ago, by nearly $2,000,000,000. 

In a recent article in the North American Review, Mulhall 
said: “The United States possesses almost as much energy as 
Great Britain, Germany, and France collectively.” In this 
same article he said that, “The merchandise transported by 
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rail in the United States is shown by official returns to be 
double the amount of land carriage (at least by rail) of all 
other nations of the earth collectively.” In 1889 there passed 
through St. Mary’s canal (only one of our internal canals) 
nearly one million tons more of freight than passed through 
the Suez canal, which is the great highway of all the nations 
of the globe. And this too although the St. Mary’s canal was 
frozen up more than four months in that year, while the Suez 
canal was open every day. In this same year there passed 
through the Detroit river (only one of our rivers) nearly three 
million tons of freight more than the combined entrances and 
clearances, foreign and coastwise, of both London and Liver- 
pool, the two great commercial marts of the world. The 
United States produces nearly $800,000,000 worth more of 
agricultural products than any other nation on earth. 

When we add to our enormous manufacturing business our 
transportation by land and water, our mining business, our 
real-estate transfers, our agricultural products, and all our 
other vast and varied and rapidly increasing business, it is 
doubtful if all the silver and gold in the world would transact 
five per cent of it on a cash basis payable in gold and silver. 
Any share of these metals which this country could get would 
not transact one per cent on such a basis. 

Yet France, a fourth-rate power, which manufactures less: 
than one-half as much as Great Britain and less than one- 
fourth as much as the United States,—the comparatively little 
France, which could be carved out of the single State of Texas 
and yet leave nearly territory enough to make eight States as 
large as Massachusetts,—for seventy years, from 1803 to 1873, 
part of the time unaided and alone, and part of the time aided 
by the Latin Union, maintained her own ratio and fixed the 
price of silver all over the globe, by simply opening her mints 
to the free coinage of both metals at her own ratio of 154 to 1. 

If Gibbs, Grenfell, Faraday, and the royal commission, in 
the light of the experience of France and the Latin Union, 
concluded that any first-class nation could maintain a ratio of 
154 to 1, what would have been their opinion of the United 
States if they had known of her immense business as gathered 


from statistics since compiled? 
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It seems to me that, instead of rendering herself ridiculous 
by sending commissioners to beg England to surrender the 
vast advantages which her superior sagacity has secured for 
her, the United States should assert at once her independence, 
her greatness, and her sense of justice to her people, if not to 
mankind, by forcing all the other nations to come to her 
policy of reinstating silver to its lost monetary functions. 

Nor does either the experience of mankind or right reason 
sustain the contention that with free coinage of silver at a 
ratio of 16 to 1, the United States would be unable to secure 
gold enough to meet international exchanges. Surely it will 
not be contended that under any circumstances we could not 
get all the gold we need as we do now by buying it with 
bonds. But under free coinage we should need no such 
wretched alternative. 

Just as the closing of the mints of India sent the price of 
silver down 25 per cent within five days, so would the reopen- 
ing of the mints of this great country send it up to par within 
six weeks. If a country like France could keep silver at par 
with gold at a ratio of 154 to 1, by simply opening her mints 
to its free coinage into legal-tender money at that ratio, surely 
a country which does many times as much business as France 
could keep it at par at a ratio of 16 to 1, as long as she kept 
her mints open to its free coinage at that ratio. 

What would be the result of reopening our mints to the 
free coinage of silver at 16 to 1? England would no longer be 
able to purchase either our farm products or our silver bullion 
at half price, but would be compelled to purchase them at 
double what she now pays. Yet our agricultural products are 
necessaries of life. England must have as much under the 
new policy as under the old; and the balance of trade would 
be so largely in our favor that all our irternational balances 
would be paid in goods without the aid of a dollar in gold. 

The people should look this matter in the face at once. 
For, view this question as we will, enact tariffs in whatever 
shape we see fit, amuse the people with whatever theoretical 
remedies we may, there will not be, cannot be, any permanent 
prosperity in these United States until we shall have restored 
that automatic regulator of prices, the bimetallic standard. 





HENRY GEORGE. 
A STUDY FROM LIFE. 


BY MRS. C. F. MCLEAN, 


IKE the flowers placed on his casket, many and various 
B will be the tributes offered to the memory of Henry 
George. Of the latter, those brought by friends who 
knew him well in the days before he became the world-wide 
famous philosopher, orator, and writer, will have a peculiar 
value at this time, as proving, not his incomparable ability, 
but the Spartan-like uprightness combined with the lovable 
gentleness of his character. 

To abler pens the task of assigning him his place in the 
Temple of Fame; to them the discussion of his philosophy, the 
prophecy of the fulfilment of his hopes. Mine is a humbler 
task, and if in this article the pronoun I ofttimes obtrudes, 
let it be pardoned, for this is a sketch of some of the many 
delightful personal recollections of Henry George, a bright- 
ening up of a few of the links of a chain that extends from 
the time of his life in California through the years to his visit 
to Cincinnati during the last Presidential campaign. Of these 
I think that the circumstances of my first meetings with him — 
disclose some of the lovable traits of his character, which in- 
spired that consuming enthusiasm in his followers which the 
ordinary political worker can no more comprehend than he 
could compass the character of Henry George himself. 

I was a teacher in the public schools of San Francisco, when 
there arose a question of the reduction of the salaries of the 
teachers in the lower grades. Picking up the Evening Post, 
I noticed an editorial protest, which inspired me to write a 
communication to the editor, which I signed with an assumed 
name. When the article appeared it was with an editorial 
request that “Susan” call at the office. Saturday came, and 
with it the first visit of my life to a newspaper office. The 
place was up two flights of stairs, where I found the name of 
“The Evening Post” on the door. To my knock there came 
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a cheery “Come in,” and on opening the door I came face to 
face with Henry George. He was seated at a common table 
piled high with papers, while all about on the small floor- 
space were other newspapers, all, to my unsophisticated eyes, 
piled in mournful confusion. I can also recall that as I en- 
tered, Henry George held aloft an immense pair of shears, 
while a paste-pot and an ink-bottle barely raised their heads 
above the papers on the table. I was embarrassed, almost 
frightened, but in an instant my breath was fairly taken away, 
for the man in front of me said: “Come in, my little girl.” 
However, I gasped out that I had sent the article signed 
“Susan,” ard then, as I turned about, I noticed another man 
standing before a case of type, which as I learned afterwards 
he was taking out of “pie.” Although he was laughing 
almost aloud, I told him I wanted to see the editor. “There is 
the editor,” he answered, pointing to the little man, who, his 
face crimson with confusion, was then standing at the table. 
“Now, come sit down,” he said at last. “You must excuse 
me, but you are so small, and you look so young; do sit down.” 

There was but one other seat in the room, and that a high 
stool; however, I sat down, and before I knew what I was 
saying I had told the editor before me all about myself. Even 
then I noticed his large head and bright eyes, and at once 
compared them with a picture of Henry Clay that had been 
familiar to me from childhood, and thought the head before 
me was the finer of the two. I remember now that my first 
interview with Henry George was brought to a close by a 
boy who, I thought, rather imperatively demanded “copy”; 
and then the man at the case said it was near time to have all 
copy in, therefore I hastily rose to go, but not before I had 
promised to call again soon. 

Before long I again made my way to the upstairs editorial 
room, and with less confusion opened the door. And now, 
good reader, what do you think I found near the editorial 
table? A low rocking-chair! “Now,” said Henry George, 
“you can sit down here with some comfort. My partner and 
I noticed, when you were here before, that your feet did not 
touch the floor, so we concluded we ought to have a rocking- 
chair before you came again. This is your chair, and I don’t 
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believe I shall ever allow a man to sit in it.” Even then I 
could not refrain from contrasting that chair with the com- 
mon deal table at which sat the man destined to be one of the 
two great Americans of the century. Now, was there ever 
any little action so kind, so truly generous, as was that pur- 
chase of a comfortable chair for a visitor when the purchaser 
contented himself with the plainest necessaries? 

It is needless to say that that was the beginning of a friend- 
ship with Henry George and his family which has been the 
greatest satisfaction of my own life, and in the succeeding 
years the source of the deepest pleasure to my husband. 

Not long after my first interview with Henry George I 
became a student at the University of California. There one 
evening, when I went to pay a visit to Professor Swinton and 
his wife, I was permitted to enter the professor’s study, and 
there I found Henry George. Therefore when a new presi- 
dent came to the University, and there arose trouble between 
him and Professor Swinton, and the professor was opposed to 
coeducation, I had abundant reasons for stopping in the office 
of the Evening Post on my visits in San Francisco. The 
quarters of the Post were first enlarged, and then the paper 
was moved across the street to its handsome new building, and 
was in possession of those marvellous Bullock presses in which 
Henry George took the deepest delight. After he had taken 
me to see the presses at work and had climbed to the compos- 
ing-room to show me how many printers he could then afford 
to employ—and others used to say he had twice as many as 
he needed—he conducted me to the cheerful editorial rooms, 
and in great glee pointed to my rocking-chair. 

John Russell Young has written as though Henry George 
was little appreciated in California; that is not the right im- 
pression, at least as regards a goodly number of friends. Of 
course the public at large did not appreciate him, for how 
could they then? And although even those who did know 
him well could not foresee that the crown of immortal fame as 
well as the cross of the martyr awaited him, yet, even in those 
Californian days, no one knew him who did not have some 
conception of his greatness or acknowledgment of his supe- 
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riority; and in all soberness and truth can it be said of him, 
that no one knew him well who did not love him. 

In the new building of the Post he had two editorial rooms, 
one of them an inner office, where he was supposed to with- 
draw from visitors. But at that time and always Henry 
George was the most social of men; he loved to know people, 
not to hear himself talk, but to listen to others, to learn from 
their daily experience, to argue with them when questions for 
argument were brought up, so that very seldom did he shut 
himself in the inner office, but wrote at the desk in the recep- 
tion-room. In those days he wrote always with pen and ink 
on long narrow slips of paper, and almost invariably under 
greatest pressure. It was not until after the publication of 
“Progress and Poverty,” and indeed not for several years after 
moving to New York, that he used the typewriter for com- 
position. 

While writing his editorials and correcting proof he would 
receive any and all who, with or without an excuse, “dropped 
in to see the editor”; and when the boy would come to ask him 
for “copy” he would turn round in his chair and dash off his 
articles, seemingly without losing the thread of conversation 
of those about him. Once in a while the efforts of the boy 
were futile to close the editorial columns in time, and on such 
occasions Mr. Hinton would wander upstairs, and, standing 
at the door, with the greatest good humor and sly fun would 
remind Henry George about that “early copy” he had prom- 
ised, for he was always promising to have the forms closed 
earlier; but so many people delighted to obtain a hearing from 
him, and were always so sure of a warm welcome, that it was 
almost impossible for him to break away without hurting the 
feelings of some visitor, and that he disliked of all things to 
do. Occasionally, but only occasionally, the door of the inner 
office was closed, and then his friends knew that the editor 
was trying that oft-talked-of “reform.” 

When he added the labors of editing a morning paper to 
his work on the Post his friends wondered vhen he took time 
to sleep; he was usually the last to leave the office at night, 
and an early hour in a morning found him again at work. 


When he first published in pamphlet form his views on “The 
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Land Question,” I think he stopped the sale when the expense 
of publication was met, because he always had a number of 
copies on his desk, and when the talk turned on that question 
he always gave one away with the kindliest manner possible, 
as though the recipient were doing him a great favor to 
promise to read it. 

At that time Henry George was a happy, joyous man, who 
took the deepest interest in everyone he met, who loved to 
laugh and to hear others laugh with him; seldom could any- 
one find a man who enjoyed so many things and so thor- 
oughly. I recall that once, after dining with his family, we 
went to a small hall where a club gave a dance, and Henry 
George went through the waltz with me with a determination 
to conquer the step, so out of proportion to the end to be 
gained, that his wife was greatly amused thereat. He particu- 
larly liked to meet young people, to talk with them, to ask 
them what they were studying and what they liked to read. 
Once he met a high-school friend of mine with me, and he 
expressed the greatest delight that she was reading Mill’s 


“Political Economy.” The writers on his paper had not only 
the deepest respect, but real affection for him. The printers 
were proud that he was of their guild, while the Irish scrub- 
women and the errand-boys fairly adored him. It is cértain 
that to his employees he never gave an impatient, an unkind 


word, and the unaffected hearty greeting he gave to every 
stranger made him a host of friends at that time, who are 
among the sincerest of his mourners to-day. 

Nothing roused him to anger but cruelty and injustice, and, 
above all, fraud. One day a man went to the office of the 
Post and, after insisting on a private interview, told Henry 
George a long story of persecution by some rivals in business, 
who had gone so far as to have him sandbagged to insensibil- 
ity in Oakland, near his own door. In proof thereof he un- 
covered his wounds. Of course Henry George promised to 
bring the matter to public notice, and the perpetrators to 
justice. He was, however, too keen an editor not to desire 
a “scoop,” and the man readily promised to say nothing 
further on the subject till the story of his persecution came 
out in the Post. It was on a Saturday afternoon that I 
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stopped in the office, and to my utter astonishment I found 
Henry George in a towering rage; his face was flushed crim- 
son, and his whole frame quivered. “There,” he said most 
angrily, “read that”; and he thrust that evening’s Post into 
my hands. Glancing over the headlines, I read of the perse- 
cution of the man in question. “Well,” I remarked, “that is 
too bad; but why are you so angry?” “Angry!” Henry 
George exclaimed, “what man would not be angry! Do you 
hear the boys crying the paper on the street? Think of it, this 
whole article is a horrid, wicked lie; the wretch made those 
wounds himself—it’s all a fraud, all a lie. The paper was 
just off the press when some friends from Oakland came here 
and proved to me that the story was false, and even brought 
the confession forced from the wretch. Think of his getting 
me to publish such a lie!” And the indignant honest man was 
not to be pacified. As I started from the office, Henry George 
went down the steps to go to his evening dinner. There at 
the foot of the stairs, his hat in his hand, and his little boy 
at his side, stood the man who had so cruelly imposed on 
Henry George. He held a Post in his other hand, which was 
like flaunting a red flag in the arena. He had the audacity 
to step up as we appeared, and attempt to speak; he was a 
heavy-set man, though not very tall, but Henry George 
pushed his own hat back on his head—a way he had when he 
was excited—and putting out his elbow toward the man, the 
latter stepped back out of the doorway, and thus partly escaped 
a vigorous shove. I noticed at the time, that Henry George 
was careful not to push the boy. “That was the man!” he 
said, as he strode out on the pavement, and began to walk 
rapidly toward home. The next day the Post came out with 
an explanation of the imposition practised o:. the editor, and 
there was no suit for libel as the morning papers had promptly 
predicted. 

I belonged to a literary and debating society in San Fran- 
cisco, and one Friday evening I had the pleasure of presenting 
to my fellow members, “My friend, Henry George.” Even at 
this time I can recall just how he looked, how his face lighted 
up when the members said complimentary things of his paper 
and his editorials, and how quickly he turned the subject to 
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listen to all they had to say about the society and themselves. 
From that gathering were recruited many of the most promi- 
nent and earnest workers of the followers of Henry George, 
the first believers in the Single Tax. In their hands to-day 
will be found the only extra copies of the author’s edition of 
“Progress and Poverty.” Occasionally they give a copy to a 
new convert; but even a millionaire, should he make a money 
offer for one, would learn that there are some things even now 
that money cannot buy. One of the members—the bright, 
witty Irishman of the organizers—after spending his surplus 
income in purchasing copies of “Progress and Poverty” and 
much loving labor in their wise distribution, on his deathbed 
told an equally ardent follower that his only regret in leaving 
the world was that he could no longer work for the triumph of 
the principles—nay, religion—Henry George had taught him. 

Another member of the society, Miss Kate Kennedy, was 
the first woman principal of a grammar school in San Francis- 
co. She was an Irishwoman of finest mind, keenest wit, and 
widest culture. When Henry George first heard her debate 
he said he envied her her ease of manner and facility of ex- 
pression. She became one of his first, his most enthusiastic con- 
verts; and when she preceded him to the great beyond, she left 
a large property to a friend with the provision that the income 
should be used in distributing the writings of Henry George 
and in advancing what she deemed a holy cause. Needless to 
say that the members of her family, as devoted to the cause 
she loved as she had been, have given their aid in carrying out 
the provisions of the will. 

Once on going to the office of the Post—as I have told— 
I found Henry George angry; once I saw him there with tears 
in his eyes. He closed the door of the outer office, and with 
a backward toss of the head brushed the tears from his eyes, 
and then in a choking voice told me that he “must give up 
the Post.” In his straightforward way he gave his reasons. 
When Senator John P. Jones had bought the beloved Bullock 
presses and set up the Post in its new quarters, he had prom- 
ised Henry George he would never ask him to advocate any 
measure he did not firmly believe in. “And now,” said Henry 
George, “he has asked me to do that very thing, and I will not 
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do it.” And he put his hand firmly on the desk. “But your 
own money that you have put into the paper?” “Oh! that is 
all gone—all gone—every penny of it.” “But what are you 
going to do?’ “God knows; I don’t,” came the quiet answer. 
“And your partner?” “My partner? Bless him,” he said; “all 
right.” “And Mrs. George?’ I asked very timidly. And 
then I knew where Henry George had drawn some of his 
strength, for he gave another toss of his head and exclaimed 
with no little pride: “My wife? Ah! she says ‘all right’ too.” 
Let us pause and consider what that step cost Henry 
George. He had arrived at what was then the summit of his 
ambition. He was at the head of a newspaper to conduct and 
edit as he wished. To the end of his life he loved the work 
of a journalist; he delighted to listen to the throbbing of the 
presses as he wrote his burning thought and realized that 
within a few hours tens of thousands would read that thought, 
and of that number some portion would be led to think the 
same as he. He felt at that time that by calling daily atten- 
tion to the changes in the financial and social conditions of 
California he could teach the lessons of his philosophy to those 
who had themselves followed the same changes from the 
“early days,’ when no man who was able and willing to work 
was without all the comforts and pleasures of life, when sta- 
tistics proved that there was not a beggar on the street, not a 
pauper in the almshouse, to the altered conditions when the 
same gulf that elsewhere separated the poorly paid toiler from 
the rich landholder was there daily widening before their very 
eyes. And he felt obliged to relinquish all he had gained, to 
give up the work he thought was his best, and go back to the 
very beginning. Think what the world would have lost had 
he been governed by what the majority of people call “common 
sense.” There was a man with a wife and three children, 
calmly giving up all he had saved in long years of unceasing 
labor, and for what? Would that we all could learn from him 
that it was the better, the truer part of all that makes life 
worth living—truth, and the right to live up to every ideal. 
Years afterwards, when seated very near the golden head 
of his second daughter, at a meeting of the Anti-poverty Soci- 
ety, I heard Henry George describe the feelings of a man 
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of intelligence and one desirous of giving the best advantages 
to his children, who suddenly, by loss of his position, felt 
obliged to face poverty. Like a picture whose curtain is sud- 
denly uplifted came back the scene in the newspaper office, 
when Henry George told me he “must give up the Post.” 

It happened that I was in Sacramento when Governor Irwin 
sent into the Senate the appointment of Henry George to the 
office in San Francisco that promised him a living for his 
family and a portion of each day to himself and his literary 
work. There were three parties in the legislature at that time, 
and of course two of them Henry George had opposed before 
election, yet to his appointment there was not a dissenting 
vote, and more than one Senator spoke of the choice of the 
Governor in terms of warm approval. After the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate I heard Henry George thank those men, 
and his voice trembled with feeling, and his small hand shook 
as he held it out to receive the warm grasp of men then so 
prominent. Therefore it will be seen that, in so far as men 
could judge and understand him, Henry George was much 


admired by many, and deeply respected by all who met him, 
or even knew of him. 


Soon after that time I left California, and in Paris I re- 
ceived a newspaper giving a full report of Henry George’s 
first lecture on the land question. A letter from a friend told 
me that he read his manuscript and seemed much frightened. 
Years after, in an audience that crowded Music Hall in Cin- 
cinnati to the walls, I heard Henry George on the same sub- 
ject. I recalled what the friend had written of that first 
lecture in San Francisco, when “he kept his eyes on the paper 
and seemed so nervous he was almost frightened.” In Cincin- 
nati that day there had been held a convention of Populists, 
but the Single-Tax people had not succeeded in having their 
plank adopted; in fact it was very evident that the Populists 
did not know what they wanted. That evening Henry George 
stepped lightly and easily to the front, looked about over the 
entire great audience that was lustily cheering him, and then 
at once caught the attention of every listener as he said, “We 
of the Single-Tax party know what we want.” Then he 
paused and said: “We want the earth”—then the audience 
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laughed, every ear there was wide open, and then impressively 
he added—“not for ourselves alone, but that we may use it 
for the benefit of all mankind.” It was a wonderfu! way of 
touching with readiness and refined humor the day’s political 
situation, and then, with a laugh that cleared the atmosphere 
like an electric shock, and brought everyone en rapport with 
the speaker, to sum up in one sentence the philosophy he 
desired to teach. 

In September, 1879, having had a previous business ac- 
quaintance with the Appletons, I called at the office when I 
returned to New York. “By the way,” said Mr. William 
Appieton, “you have lived in San Francisco; did you ever 
know Henry George?” He went on to tell me that Henry 
George had sent him the MS. of a work on political economy, 
that he himself had found it so interesting that he had re- 
mained awake all night to read it; “but,” said he, “it opposes 
and fairly tears to pieces Mill, Spencer, Malthus, all the ree- 
ognized authorities on political economy, and I did not dare 
to publish it. However, it seems that, not discouraged by my 
refusal, the author has published the work himself, and he has 
sent me a copy, which I have now at home. You have no 
idea how different things look in cold type; the book does not 
seem near as revolutionary and dangerous as it did in manu- 
script.” What I replied is not to the point now, but when I 
had ended Mr. Appleton added, “Well, I hope Mr. George 
will accept my terms for the plates, and that the book will have 
a large sale. It appears to me it will create some sort of a sen- 
sation anyway, and I don’t think we shall lose anything by 
publishing it.” 

Arrived in Ohio, I wrote to Henry George congratulating 
him on the completion of his work, his finding so pleasant a 
publisher, and hoped that fame as well as fortune awaited 
him. Promptly came a long letter and a copy of the author’s 
edition of “Progress and Poverty,” accompanied with the 
mildly expressed hope that I would prefer that to the Apple- 
ton edition that was just out. As to the fortune I wished him, 
he wrote that he was not likely to have a large one from the 
sale of his book, but would be more apt to make money by 
lecturing. Even that hope did not come soon to realization. 
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In May, 1880, I had written an article for the Cincinnati 
Commercial that had received some praise, and I sent it with 
a letter asking the opinion of the man who had first of anyone 
in the world told me I might learn to write. The answer is in 
his fine but clear handwriting, dated San Francisco, May 16, 
1880, and the following lines are extracts. They are given 
first to show the kindly encouragement and sympathy of the 
great writer, and also to prove that he was then almost in the 
slough of despond, not entirely discouraged, but not hopeful, 
and passing through a dark time, of which, alas! he had more 
than one. These are his words: “The style is very good, and 
very much improved. . . . I think writing will prove better 
for you than the lecture field. But remember that genius is 
the capacity for taking pains. As for the old maid part, I 
don’t believe it. Of course, a woman as she grows older ceases 
to be attractive to younger men; but both men and women 
grow older together. As for myself, I am doing nothing save 
wait. I have neither paper nor anything else, and have not 
quite decided what I shall ‘fly at next.’ As to the life of 


George Sand, of course I am no judge. I only know it is a 
hard thing to write a book, a harder thing to get it pub- 
lished,—and then? If you write it in Paris bring it out in 
London.” 


The letter in its entirety fills nearly two pages, written, as 
I have said, in ink, in his exquisite handwriting; but at the 
end of the second page are the following lines in pencil: 
“Oakland, August 10th. I found this turning over my papers. 
I supposed I had mailed it long ago. Am on my way East by 
slow train. Expect to be in New York about the 21st to 
23rd.” 

That date definitely fixes the time of the arrival of Henry 
George in New York on a “slow” train, an emigrant train, 
and the beginning of his struggle for recognition in the city 
whose greatest honor will some day be that he lived there, 
worked for its good, died for its betterment. 

The struggle lasted for a time; how bitter it was only he 
and his wife knew. It is comforting at this time to recall that 
it did not last much longer than a year, and also that in New 
York two good friends, William and John Swinton, gave to 
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Henry George that intellectual sympathy which was always 
so dear to him. Even in personal matters Henry George was 
something of a prophet, for with the date of September 16, 
1881, in answer to a newspaper, I received the following 
letter: 

“My wife joins me in congratulations to yourself and hus- 
band on the birth of your daughter. I am glad it is a daugh- 
ter. No better fortune could come to you. We have been 
to California and met many who enquired about you... . 
We are going to England, expecting to start in about two 
weeks. 

“With best wishes for the whole little family, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Henry Groree.” 

Not very long after that, when Henry George was dining 
at our home in Cincinnati, another old California friend came 
to take him to the Literary Club. Henry George was to lec- 
ture the following day, and his friend thought it would be of 
great benefit to him to go to the club. He turned to me and 
asked, “Are not you going with us?” “No,” I answered; “they 
do not admit women.” “Do not admit women! That settles 
it; I don’t go.” And that literary club cannot claim that it 
ever had the honor of entertaining Henry George. In even 
the smallest way he never would compromise with his princi- 
ples. 

He was ever and always the soul of chivalry, and his man- 
ner to all women was the pure, undefiled essence of politeness 
that came from no outward polishing, but from his own noble 
nature. 

On our visits to New York and on the occasional trips of 
Henry George to Cincinnati we greatly enjoyed meeting him 
and his family, although one of us had a morbid fear of in- 
truding on the precious time of the busy writer and thinker. 
During a number of years, my husband, as manager of the 
Cincinnati Zodlogical Gardens, would purchase animals in 
New York, and when Henry George would introduce us to 
his other friends, he would always ask what they thought of 
a woman of my size “coming to New York to shop for lions 
and tigers and elephants.” For Henry George loved to laugh. 
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I think that was one of the many characteristics that made 
him resemble that other great emancipator, Lincoln. I never 
heard Lincoln laugh, but I imagine their laughs must have 
been much alike. Henry George’s laugh began with the in- 
creased sparkle in his eye, and then, throwing back his head, 
the laugh would come with a musical ripple that did one’s 
heart good to hear; nothing harsh or high or strident about it, 


but like the laugh of a child, the rejoicing of a mind at peace 


with itself; a soul that, as Goethe puts it, had ever been true 
to the dreams of youth. 

Ever and always Henry George maintained his sense of 
humor, and the recollection of that fact is more keen to his 
friends to-day in that he did not write humorous articles. He 
certainly could have done so, for his conversation was punc- 
tured with wit and pervaded by a most refined humor. 

His devotion to his family and their devotion to him were 
simply boundless. More than once have I been the only guest 
at their table, and the tone of voice in which he would call 
“Anna,” when he announced his arrival to Mrs. George, and 
the manner in which the children would speak of “Mv fa- 
ther,” both proclaimed the perfectly ideal family relationship. 
Literally as well as figuratively there were heartstrings that 
stretched to almost breaking when there occurred the first 
break in that charming family circle. 

When Henry George again became an editor, and of a 
paper of his own, devoted to the cause of his life, it happened 
that I reached the office of the Standard on publication day. 
On guard in the outer office was his elder son, whom he always 
called Harry, and a troubled look came into his eyes as he saw 
me. “Of course father will see you,” he said, “but I beg of 
you do not stay long, for we are now holding the forms while 
he finishes his last editorial; you see, it is just as it used to 
be with the Post.” Promising not to keep back that editorial, 
I entered the room. The face of the man at the desk was a 
study; it would have been impossible to find a happier face, 
and I thought it must be the delight of having again a news- 
paper of his own that gave him so great happiness. Almost 
as soon as he had greeted me he straightened himself in his 
ehair, and putting his fingers in his vest—for it was a warm 
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day, and he was writing without a coat—in a mock melodra- 
matic manner, he called out: “Behold in me a grandfather!” 
Then I knew why Henry George was so happy, for he dearly 
loved children, and no matter to whose children he talked, 
his voice was always lowered to flutelike tones that at once 
fascinated his young hearers. 

Mrs. George has been the ideal woman for the wife of a 
man of genius, who just by reason of his genius needed such 
a companion for his trials and triumphs. She always knew 
when to leave her husband in the clouds, and when to draw 
him gently back to earth again. Once when dining with them 
in Harlem, Henry George noticed an unusual number of peo- 
ple passing the window, and when Mrs. George told him they 
were working people returning from a picnic, he arose from 
the table to watch them, and more to himself than to us hoped 
they had had a good day and wondered where they had been 
on their merrymaking. Mrs. George did not interrupt him 
for some time, but allowed him to muse at the window, and 
then gently reminded him that the dinner was growing cold. 

When he lived in Harlem, at eight o’clock he would bring 
home a friend to a six-o’clock dinner, but Mrs. George never 
remonstrated, and only lightly apologized that the dinner was 
not better at that hour. She moved from Harlem to a house 
within walking distance of the Standard office, so that she 
would make sure her husband would eat his meals, for he 
frequently forgot that duty to himself, and would go so long 
without eating that the next meal would cause dyspepsia. 

One great danger of the future—nay, it is already of the 
present—years ago Henry George plainly saw—or rather 
what did he not see? From the beginning of the syndicate 
method of publication he foresaw that the time was soon com- 
ing when those who held the accumulated corporate wealth 
of the country would own the newspapers, and thus fetter the 
free thought that would disturb any existing order by which 
they so greatly profited; for he more than anyone else knew 
that “the power of the press” is no idle phrase. One can now 
easily tell how generally attacks on his philosophy have been 
inspired for those very reasons of ownership; editors have 
been convinced of the justice and expediency of his views, but 
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the owners of the papers have been on the side of those who, 
possessing privileges through the existing order of society, will 
not relinquish them without a struggle. Yet read between the 
lines of the editorials on the death of Henry George, and the 
enthusiasm of a believer in his philosophy is easily discovered 
in the men who wrote the eulogies. Those of us, however, 
who believe that the Prophet of San Francisco preached the 
true gospel of humanity must not be too much misled in eall- 
ing him a philosopher. 

As the word politician is understood, he was not—the gods 
be praised—a politician; but in that, keeping ever in view the 
high aims to be ultimately reached, he knew the next step to 
be taken to reach those aims, he was a statesman; and such a 
title we should jealously claim for him. As to the politician, 
the “boss,” he will never again have quite the same standing 
in the community he held before Henry George gave the last 
work of his life to combat the blighting effect of his toleration 
in a community of free men—even though he takes a bath 
every day and, clad in purple and fine linen, sits in a hand- 
somely appointed office and signs checks for his lieutenants to 
use for “campaign purposes.” No, he will never be quite the 
same, because Henry George dared to pull off the boss’ finely 
fitting kid glove and, holding up the naked hand, exclaim, “It 
is not clean! I will not touch it!” He pulled off the faultless 
silk hat from the boss’ head and cried out: “No, sir, you are 
not one whit better than the wretch whose vote you buy; not 
one whit the superior of the ward heeler whom you pay to do 
your dirty work.” It is now left to others to follow where he 
bravely led. His was the heart to first receive the shafts of 
the enemy; but the breach in their ranks remains open, and 
it is for us to move on. 

It is to be hoped that the money given for a memorial to 
Henry George will not be put in a monument of brass and 
stone. We need no such temple to mark our Mecca. Like 
Mirabeau, Henry George believed that all the ills that have 
come from granting liberty to the individual can be cured 
only through even greater liberty, but with that liberty must 
come education. Like Mirabeau, he cried, “Educate, educate 
the people!” Give them the education that teaches duties as 
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well as rights. He would wish his monument to be raised in 
the hearts of his friends, their sorrow to be turned to renewed 
efforts to spread the knowledge of their Koran. 

Henry George was like a man travelling with many others 
in a deep valley where the lights and the shadows so mingle 
that those standing in the light feel the chill of those remain- 
ing in the shadow. He alone discovered the path leading to 
serene mountain heights, and to some he was able to point 
the way to the end. They willingly offered to bear him com- 
pany; others could not see the light shining afar, but believed 
they had discovered the path that led up the mountain; others 
with not even that clearness of vision were willing to go with 
him a short way through the valley. With all who walked 
his way, with all who even lifted their eyes to the heights he 
saw so clearly, he gladly kept company. 

And now for those of us who from the lips of the great 
leader learned the way, for those of us who have seen his face 
raised to those serene heights, are we to falter and return to 


the shadows of the valley? 





RUDYARD KIPLING AS A POET. 


BY FRANK GAYLORD GILMAN. 


ITERATURE, if it is to maintain its influence over men, 
must not only keep pace with their larger growth, but 
also declare unto them the vision of their “larger hope.” 

It must interpret their own life to them in terms of truth and 
beauty, so that they may know themselves as they are, and 
apprehend the higher selves to which they are destined. Liter- 
ature is therefore a record and a prophecy. The real books 
of any age record the interpretation of the life of that age 
and the ideals which men hold dear. Homer, in his epic age, 
was exclusive. He depicted the gods and the chiefs, the wrath 
of Achilles, the devotion of Hector to his family and to his 
country, the fierceness of Agamemnon, the jealousy of the 
gods. He portrayed the people only in the mass, never as 
individuals determining their own life. 

Christianity added a new force to the life of man, gave him 
new aspirations and introduced him to new realities that are 
not revealed in classical literature. Man was no longer the 
football of the gods. Life was no. longer superhuman, but 
human and divine. The authority which had formerly been 
vested in the mythological deities and the forces over which 
they had presided, and which they had directed, was delegated 
to institutions—the church and the state. It was the church 
that assumed the responsibility of man’s salvation or damna- 
tion, whichever contributed to the immediate interests of the 
church; it was the state that preserved the “life, limb, and 
property” of man, or wantonly sacrificed them to its own 
selfish interests. 

This was a long stride away from the unreality of the an- 
cients toward a truer reality; still, the individual, as an indi- 
vidual, did not become the great reality until the Renaissance 
in Italy and the Reformation in Germany taught man that 
the church could not save his soul, and that the state would 
not protect his life. Then, however, for the first time the in- 
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dividual became the arbiter of his own soul’s destiny. When 
Luther declared unto the world his proclamation of independ- 
ence: “Hier stehe ich; ich kann nicht anders, Gott hilf mir,” 
he not only freed himself, but made possible the liberty of all 
men when they should make themselves worthy of liberty. 
The individual became the great reality, and whatever deter- 
mined one’s individuality was interesting and important. The 
interpreters of that age began to break away from the blood- 
less formalism of the medieval centuries and to reveal man in 
accordance with this new conception, to embody this new no- 
tion in literature. 

Principles, however, are accepted in theory long before they 
are perfected in practice. It is a long time since the fall of 
Constantinople and the diffusion of Greek learning over 
Europe; a long time since Luther nailed his memorable Theses 
on the church door at Wittenberg. Human sympathy, it is 
true, has gone deeper and deeper into the strata of society; 
or perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say that the in- 
dividual has risen, century after century, into a larger com- 
prehension of his duties and his powers. This growth into 
a larger vision has been the theme of English verse. Our 
master poets, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Burns, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson, have recorded it and have prophesied it. And the 
end is not yet; the story of the equality of men is not complete. 
To the contributions to this tale of the ever-widening circle 
of human sympathy which the older poets have made, Rud- 
yard Kipling is adding fresh chapters; he is interpreting to 
us our own material, scientific, democratic life; he is express- 
ing in poetry the more inclusive modern conceptions of the 
importance of every individual; he is a part of a world move- 
ment that makes for the exaltation of man. 

We have for a long time adopted the theory that “the whole 
range of existence, or any part of it, when imaginatively 
apprehended, seized on the side of human interest, may be 
transfigured into poetry.” This theory Rudyard Kipling has 
more completely realized than has any other poet,—than has 
Wordsworth, to whom this notion was as law and gospel. But 
Wordsworth, although he wrote delightfully and truthfully 
about the life of the common people, the peasants, did not 
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reveal the peasants in their own language. What we see in 
Wordsworth is his own interpretation of the peasant life, in 
which there is much more of the poet than of the peasant. 
Wordsworth imaginatively apprehended what he saw in the 
life of the common people; but he did not know many phases 
of common life, he did not see the whole truth. 

Kipling is the fulfilment of the prophecy that Whitman 
made in his “Leaves of Grass”’: 

“The prophet and bard 
Shall yet maintain themselves in higher circles, yet 


Shall meditate to the Modern, to Democracy, interpret 
God and Eidolons.” 


Kipling has meditated to the Modern and to Democracy; 
and in interpreting to modern men their life he has spoken 
to them through characters they could understand and in 
language these characters use. In singing of the soldiers 
and sailors, he employs their thoughts and their expressions. 
These expressions are often the very refuse of language; yet 
out of this material—waste material it would be to many poets 
—he has been able to distil the fragrance of true poetry. 
You may say, as it has been said, that his material is coarse 
and his verse rough, that his world is not a beautiful world. 
Burns’s world, too, was homely, and his material was coarse; 
but he touched this material to a finer issue. Kipling has 
made us see the truth of his world, and the beauty; for beauty 
is truth, and truth beauty. 

Is there poetic beauty in the steam-engine, than which noth- 
ing is more characteristic of the modern age? There are good 
and wise men who believe that this ugly machine has destroyed 
the romance of life and blighted its poetry. Where is the 
ideality in the greasy machinery? Kipling declares to us in 
“McAndrew’s Hymn,” that the commonest things, when 
viewed with sympathy and insight, are instinct with poetry, 
throb with noble thought, and lead us up to God. 

“Romance! Those first-class passengers they like it very well, 
Printed an’ bound in little books; but why don’t poets tell? 

I’m sick of all their quirks an’ turns—the loves an’ doves they dream— 
Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing the Song o’ Steam! 


To match wi’ Scotia’s noblest speech yon orchestra sublime, 
Whaurto uplifted like the just, the tail-rods mark the time. 
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The crank-throws give the double-bass, the feed-pump sobs an’ heaves; 

An’ now the main eccentrics start their quarrel on the sheaves. 

Her time, her own appointed time, the rocking link-head bides, 

Till—hear that note’—the rod’s return whings glimmerin’ through the 
guides. 

They’re all awa’! True beat, full power, the clangin’ chorus goes 

Clear to the tunnel, where they sit, my purrin’ dynamos. 

Interdependence absolute, foreseen, ordained, decreed, 

To work, ye'll note, at any tilt, an’. every rate o’ speed, 

Fra’ skylight-lift to furnace-bars, backed, bolted, braced, an’ stayed, 

An’ singin’ like the Mornin’ Stars for joy that they are made.” 


To Kipling the engine is a sublime orchestra, a clanging 
chorus full of power, all of whose parts sing together for joy, 
as did the morning stars. Can we not say with him, “In all 
this I see thy hand, O God’’? 

Much of the beauty of his poetry lies in the meeting of 
extremes—the homeliness of the subject and the language, 
and the freshness, the boldness, and the suggestiveness of his 
imagination. “To make the common marvellous, as if it were 
a revelation, is the test of genius,” says Lowell in his essay 
on Chaucer. This characteristic of poetic genius Kipling has 
shown in many of his poems. In his ballad of “Mandalay” 
these two extremes are present. 


“By the old Moulmein Pagoda lookin’ eastward to the sea, 

There’s a Burma girl a-settin’, and I know she thinks o’ me; 

For the wind is in the palm-trees, and the temple-bells they say, 

‘Come you back, you British soldier; come you back to Mandalay! 
Come you back to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay; 

Can’t you ’ear their paddles chunkin’ from Rangoon to Mandalay?’ 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’ fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay! 


“Er petticoat was yaller, an’ ’er little cap was green; 
An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat-jes, the same as Theebaw’s Queen; 
An’ I seed her first a-smokin’ of a whackin’ white cheroot, 
An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on an ’eathen idol’s foot, 
Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud— 
Wot she called the Great Gawd Budd; 
Plucky lot she cared for idols when I kissed her where she stud, 
On the road to Mandalay.” 


This verse has elements of true poetry. The homely mate- 
rial is vibrant with fresh feeling, and under the power of the 
poet’s imagination is transfigured into a new beauty. If we 
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stand very close to this word painting, it may seem to us that 
the colors have been thrown upon the canvas with carelessness; 
that the brush-marks obscure the idea expressed. But if we 
look at Kipling’s work perspectively, out of the coarseness 
comes beauty, and out of the material comes the ideal. 


“The wind is in the palm-trees.” 

“The dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay.” 
“A-wastin’ Christian kisses on an ’eathen idol’s foot.” 

“Plucky lot she cared for idols when I kissed her where she stud.” 





These passages have the gleam of real gems whose beauty is 
enhanced by the uniqueness of the setting. Tenderness, 1 ti 
humanity, real feeling, far-reaching imagination,—these are 
all present, qualities of real poetry. 

Kipling not only apprehends his material with imagination, 
but also sets his conceptions to a rhythmic music that is abso- 
lutely irresistible. The lilt is of course the life of a ballad. 
However excellent may be the other qualities of this poetic 
form, if it have not an inspiring rhythm, it is a poetic failure. 
Since Macaulay charmed us with “Horatius at the Bridge” 
no such forceful ballads have been written as are tue best of 
Kipling’s “Barrack Room Ballads.” And even Macaulay’s 
“Lays,” although they may have greater dignity than Kip- 
ling’s, have not the variety of metre or the flashing, dashing 
impulse that characterizes the work of the present-day poet. 
At times, in the sweeping, marching movement, there seems 
to be an almost miraculous power that makes the lame forget 
their crutches, and the old their staves. Kipling, more nearly 
than any of the other poets, has realized his own musical fable 
of “The Last Rhyme of True Thomas.” 





“T ha’ harpit a shadow out o’ the sun, 
To stand before your face and cry; 

I ha’ armed the earth beneath your heel, 
And over your head I ha’ dusked the sky. 

I ha’ harpit ye up to the Throne o’ God, 

I ha’ harpit your secret soul in three.” 


Only the inimitable “Marseillaise” is comparable in exhil- 
arating lilt to “Mandalay,” for instance, in the “Barrack Room 
Ballads,” and the “Song of the Banjo” in the “Seven Seas.” 
As you read this song you can hear in the lines the twanging 
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of the strings, and feel your pulse quickening to keep time 
with the running melody. 
“Let the organ moan her sorrow to the roof— 
I have told the naked stars the grief of man. 
Let the trumpets dare the foeman to the proof— 
I have known Defeat, and mocked it as we ran. 
My bray ye may not alter nor mistake 
When I stand to jeer the fatted Soul of Things. 
But the Song of Lost Endeavor that I make, 
Is it hidden in the twanging of the strings? 
With my ‘Ta-ra-rara-rara-ra-ra-rrrrip’ 
(Is it naught to you that hear and pass me by?) 
But the word—the word is mine, when the order moves the line, 
And the lean, locked ranks go roaring down to die.” 
Moreover Kipling’s verse, in the grasp and reach of its con- 
ceptions, has in it the immensity and breeziness of the sea. 
No one who reads Kipling can fail to be impressed by the force 
and vividness of his thought. Poetry, it has been said, is 
thought expressed in images; and Kipling’s images are force- 
ful and impressive in this age of re-threshing threshed straw. 
As we enter his world it seems as if we lived again in primeval 
times, and the poet was tilling virgin soil. Kipling’s work is 
characterized by a vividness of presentment that must come 
from a most intimate contact of soul with object. How clearly 
he sees his eidolons! How completely he possesses them! 
How passionately he embodies them! There is hardly a poem 
in which this grasp of material is not in evidence. Sometimes 
it pervades the whole poem; sometimes it is revealed in light- 
ning flashes. If we peruse his books of song, even in a cursory 
manner, we shall discover on almost every page passages like 
these, quickened with a mastering passion: 
“Trailing like a wounded duck working out- her soul, 
Clanging like a smithy shop, after every roll; 
Just a funnel and a mast lurching through the spray, 
So we threshed the Bolivar out across the Bay.” 


“Heard the seas like drunken men pounding at her strake.” 

“Watched the compass chase its tail like a cat at play.” 

“By night those soft lasceevious stars leered from those velvet skies.” 
“The Angel of the Off-shore Wind, 

He that bites the thunder when the bull-mouthed breakers flee.” 

“Down to the dark, the utter dark, where the blind white sea snakes are.” 

“And the waters splashing hollow on the skin of the empty hold.” 

“And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew white as a rain-washed bone.” 
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Herein is imagery to which.we have not been accustomed. 
In this verse there are a simplicity, a vigor, a freshness, and 
above all a vividness in the discovery of poetic relations be- 
tween commonest things, that remind us of the very earliest 
poets, when man first began to see the relation between things. 
The human nature that he paints is elemental, and he paints it 
with elemental colors. His men are “Neither children nor 
gods, but men in a world of men.” His strongest poems are 
portraitures, and the secret of the vivid impression they leave 
on our minds lies in the dramatic force with which he makes 
the character in his own words reveal himself. When we read 
“Mary Gloster,” “McAndrew’s Hymn,” and “Mulholland’s 
Contract” we do not feel that the poet is presenting a revela- 
tion of life, in which revelation there is more of the author 
than of his character; but, on the contrary, we forget the poet 
and listen to Sir Andrew Gloster tell of his hard-earned suc: 
cess, his contempt for his fashionable son, and the enduring 
tenderness for his dead wife; hear the Scotch engineer dis- 
cover the romance of his engine, whose music he loves; and 
the cattleman reveal the abiding power of God where “the 
fear was on the cattle, and the gale was on the sea.” 

I have said that Kipling has been able to make a most force- 
ful impression upon his readers because of a clear and simple 
conception of his object, because of the freshness of the images 
by which he expresses the poetic relations between things, and 
because of the power with which he reveals his characters or 
presents a thought through a character. But Kipling is also a 
master in the details of his art, in the power and suggestiveness 
of his use of single words, in the harmony which he establishes 
between sound and sense. And if we study his best work 
closely we shall discover that his devotion to little things, al- 
though somewhat concealed, is really a large element in his 
art, and one of the efficient causes of the fascinating power of 
his verse. Kipling has studied language, the material of his 
art, with the faithfulness and assiduity that must characterize 
2 persistent business man in trade or an earnest scientist in the 
pursuit of truth; and he has wrung from language many a new 
secret, and, by unique combinations of words, has discovered 
in language new poetic beauty. 
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These qualities are in evidence in the lines that have already 
been quoted for the illustration of other characteristics of his 
poetry. A few more lines, however, in which are revealed 
these special qualities, may vivify the truth of these assertions 
as to the details of his art. In the following line from “The 
First Chantey,” Kipling, by the prevailing “I” and softer 
sounds, has produced a sound-effect in perfect harmony with 
the thought: 


“Lightly she leaped to a log lapped in the water.” 


The tripping effect and the alliterative music of the verse 
alone would justify the choice of the word “lapped,” which 
arouses in our minds the true poetic surprise; but besides these 
qualities we discover also the artistic balance of the principal 
words, “lightly” and “log,” and “leaped” and “lapped,” and 
also the delightful cadence at the end of the line in the musi- 
cal phrase, “in the water.” 

In the following lines from “Mandalay” the thought and 
effect are quite different, but there is still the harmony of 
sound and idea: 


“Elephants a-pilin’ teak 
In the sludgy, squdgy creek.” 


It mattered naught to Kipling that squdgy is not in the 
dictionary; it produced the effect he desired, and he created it. 
We must admit the fitness of the word; the word is really the 
thing itself. In the following lines from “Tomlinson” there 
is the sound of mighty waters, and at the end there is the 
waning of the sound: 


“Till he heard as the roar of a rain-fed ford the roar of the Milky Way; 
Till he heard th@ roar of the Milky Way die down and drone and cease.” 


Some critics of renown have been able to find in Kipling’s 
lines only the music of the brass band and the melody of the 
concert hall. It is too true that much of his verse resounds 
with this kind of boisterous melody; no poet, however, should 
be judged by his inferior work, but rather by his best. There 
is much subtle music in the best of Kipling’s poetry. I know 
of no more delightful harmony in all modern poetry than there 
is in the following stanza from “The Last Rhyme of True 
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Thomas,” a stanza in which the highest possibilities of lan- 
guage are realized: 
“°Twas nodding grass and naked sky, 
*Twas blue above and bent below, 
Where, checked against the wastrel wind, 
The red deer belled to call the doe.” 

It is hardly necessary to direct attention to the beautiful and 
melodious combination of harmonious vowel and consonant 
sounds in the balanced expressions “nodding grass’ and “naked 
sky,” and the “blue above” and “bent below.” One can read- 
ily perceive the change in the movement of the stanza as one 
feels the wind from the wastrel whirling through the third 
line, and still another change as one listens to the musical call 
of the deer resounding through the last verse. There is in 
this stanza a whole oratorio. 

The boisterous, rollicking music of the camp and the bar- 
racks, with its common material and its realistic treatment, is 
to Kipling the low plane of his genius, from which he has 
risen to the height of subtle melody—a melody ever in har- 
mony with the poetic conception of his eidolons. It is a long 
way from the “Cholera in Camp,” with its heroic, rowdy for- 
titude, to the “Recessional,” with its contemplative insight be- 
yond the conventions of life into its verities. Between the 
valley and the heights of his Parnassus we discover “Bolivar,” 
with its glorification of the virile and the vigorous; his“Rhyme 
of the Three Sealers,” chenting the glories of action; his dia- 
lect verse; his “Fuzzy-Wuzzy;” his “Soldier and Sailor Too;” 
his “Back to the Army Again,” with the humor and pathos so 
commingled that we hardly know whether to smile or to sigh; 
his “Tomlinson,” with its stinging satire; his “Song of the 
English,” with its condemnation of English insularity and a 
range of thought and feeling that finds its issue in a union of 
races; his “L’Envoi” and “Chantey,” with their tender feeling 
and facile touch. Here are a wider range and broader 
scope, here are deeper insights and higher flights, than those 
short-sighted critics have discovered who have cared to see in 
him simply an apostle of the vigorous and the’ masculine. 

Although it may be true that most of his verse lies nearer 
the base of the mountain than the heights, still no one after 
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reading the “Recessional” and the “Song of the English” will 
deny that he can be both strong and tender, vigorous and re- 
fined. It may be true, too, that he lacks the sustained power 
that alone belongs to the broad culture and the ripe genius. 
The quality of his power is comparable to that of Marlowe 
rather than to that of Shakespeare. There is in Kipling much 
of the impulse of “Tamburlaine” and “Doctor Faustus,” very 
little of the mastery and sustained power of a “Tempest” or a 
“Hamlet.” And in making this comparison we must remem- 
ber that Marlowe died before he was thirty, and that Kipling 
is not yet much older; and that “Romeo and Juliet” and “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” written when Shakespeare was about 
thirty, did not give much promise of “King Lear” and “Mac- 
beth,” written when the dramatist was at the height of his 
power. 

Kipling, as we all know, has come in close contact with the 
commen people who operate the workshops of the world, and 
with the elemental races of mankind who live very close to 
nature, and has found in them material for his art; he has also 
risen to the height of a poetic interpretation of the higher life 
of a great nation. From this comprehensive and inclusive re- 
lation to divers phases of life he has discovered truths—old 
truths perhaps, but yet truths the discovery and the present- 
ment of which are the mission of the great poets. 

Recently the whole world had its attention called to the 
celebration in England of the Queen’s Jubilee, a celebration 
that was medieval in its display of military and naval force; a 
celebration in which the highest forces that make for civiliza- 
tion found no recognition. In this pomp and circumstance 
of armed men Kipling saw the peril; saw “the heathen heart 
that puts her trust in reeking tube and iron shard”; saw that 
all that is built on dust is but valiant dust; saw through the 
ostentatious show of kingly power, and had the courage to 
say that, after 

“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The Captains and Kings depart; 


Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and contrite heart.” 


There is in this “Recessional” a warning against the security 
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of success that reminds one of the Nemesis that is behind the 
Greek poetry; the retribution that is behind the Shakesperian 
drama; the feeling, embodied in all great literature and art, 
that there is a 

“God of our fathers, known of old, 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold dominion.” 

There is above all people—the cultured and the titled, the 
kings and queens, as well as the commonest of mankind—a 
force, a Providence, by which all, to a degree beyond compre- 
hension, are controlled, and in accordance with which or in 
opposition to which all are working out their destiny or their 
fate. The ultimate destiny of man on the earth depends upon 
the courage or the cowardice with which each faces his life. 
What man shall at the end become depends on the destiny of 
each. This is what Kipling says. So to him courage, self- 
sacrifice, fidelity are interesting whether they are found in the 
jungles of India, in the hold of a ship, or on the throne of 
the mightiest kingdom of the world. To him the sordid, the 
petty, the sickly, the maudlin, the boastful, the soulless are 
hateful, because of the influence of all these qualities upon 
the immediate and ultimate destiny of men, and because in 
modern life men the world over are coming into closer contact 
with each other. There are now no irresponsible, isolated 
peoples; all are factors in the history of men; all are material 
for poetic treatment. 

“Let me go where’er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still; 
It sounds from all things old, 
It sounds from all things young. 
From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song. 
It is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in the bird, 
Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard, 


But in the darkest, meanest things, 
There’s alway, alway something sings.” 
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T is a matter of congratulation to all lovers of truth that so 
| much interesting evidence relating to mental phenomena 
is being collated to-day and published in high-class period- 
icals, and that the old prejudice against psychical research 
along certain lines is slowly but surely melting away. The 
Christian world is coming to see that all truth is sacred, 
whether found in rocks beneath us, in the heavens above us, in 
the human consciousness and experience, or in the teachings of 
the Book. All truths, when fully understood, must harmonize. 
Only error can perish. And so whether we number ourselves 
among the adherents of the old philosophy of mind and mat- 
ter, or believe, as some do, that the revelations of psychical 
research will overthrow the current conceptions of mind and 
matter, we should still rejoice at the favorable attitude of the 
learned world to-day toward the new psychology. It is the 
duty of everyone to throw open the windows of the mind to 
the light from every quarter, to welcome truth in whatever 
guise, to contribute as far as possible to that vast accumula- 
tion of facts and experiences of to-day, which, when properly 
sifted and classified, may enable the philosophers to announce 
the broad inductions of the future. 

I propose to give an account of four strange experiences 
bearing on the intercourse of mind witl. mind outside the 
ordinary channels of communication. The first is an experi- 
ence in which I was directly concerned; the others are given 
to me by relatives or intimate friends of the persons whose 
experiences I relate, who gained all the facts directly from the 
persons themselves. The character of the witnesses and the 
nature of the circumstances are such as to leave no doubt 
whatever that the incidents occurred substantially as related. 
Following the excellent example of several former contribu- 
tors of psychic studies to Tue Arena, I shall confine myself 
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almost solely to a narrative of the experiences, leaving others 
to offer explanations if they can. 


1. 


In June, 1893, I was passing through Detroit, and having 
to wait for connection, my eye caught a notice in a daily 
paper of a celebrated mind-reader who was then visiting the 
city. Having long desired to test for myself the reality of 
mind-reading, I determined to call upon him, which I accord- 
ingly did. After a short sitting the “conditions” proved un- 
favorable, and the gentleman expressed his regret that he 
could give me no test. After I had detailed to him my fre- 
quent disappointments from similar attempts and my doubt 
as to the possibility of mind-reading, he informed me of a lady 
resident in Detroit, a Mrs. C————, who possessed remarka- 
ble powers in this regard, and who would probably give me 
a satisfactory reading if I should call upon her. After some 
necessary information as to the character, address, and meth- 
ods of Mrs. C————,, who, it seemed, was an inspirational 
preacher, and held religious services every Sabbath in the city, 
at which she furnished the discourse and music, I was soon on 
my way to her residence. I was courteously received by Mrs. 
C— , whose address showed she was a lady of intelligence 
and refinement, and, on my stating in a few words that I was 
~ a student of mental science and came for a test of her ability 
as a mind-reader, she at once led me to the parlor, where she 
seated herself opposite me, and after taking my hand for a 
moment, closed her eyes and was in a very short time to all 
appearances fast asleep. 

I have mentioned somewhat fully the above details to show 
how absolutely unpremeditated was my visit, and that as I had 
never heard before of Mrs. C———— until that hour, so in all 
human probability we had never before met, and my name and 
history were entirely unknown to her. I may add that my 
introduction of myself was the briefest and most general possi- 
ble, and had been so framed as to give not the slightest hint 
as to my character, calling, ete. 

“Sir,” said she, “I perceive you surrounded by a great crowd 
of young people. Your work in life is among them.” I had 
been twelve years principal of Alma College, with an annual 
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attendance of about two hundred young women. “You came 
to your present position from the East, where you were located 
by a great river.” I had been pastor of the Methodist church 
at Prescott on the St. Lawrence for the three preceding years 
before assuming the principalship. 

“You are associated with a number of gentlemen in your 
work, which is one involving great responsibility, and together 
you have a heavy burden to bear. You and your associates 
have been bearing, and are now and will for some years con- 
tinue to bear, a heavy load which will gradually lighten.” 

How accurately this depicted the past and subsequent his- 
tory of the institution in a financial sense everyone acquainted 
with the history of Alma College can testify. About that 
date the debt (increasing for some years to that time) began 
to diminish, and by means of the Relief Fund and a few gen- 
erous donations of individuals the financial condition has much 
improved in the last four years. 

“You are particularly associated with one of these men. 
He is a colleague and a warm personal friend.” There fol- 
lowed a very accurate personal description of Professor War- 
ner, who had been a college chum of mine at Albert Univer- 
sity, and was appointed vice-principal of Alma when I was 
elected principal at the opening of the college. 

“Madam,” I said, “without questioning or sanctioning your 
statement as to a colleague in my work, can you mention the 
name of anyone associated with me in my work?” 

“Sir,” said she, “‘you have asked a hard thing of me.” 

. “I came for that very purpose,” I replied; “and statements 
of a general character will never convince me of the reality 
of mind-reading. Give me a name and I will be satisfied.” 

“T will endeavor to get you the name of your friend,” said 
she, “though it is a difficult task for me. 

“You must know there are those who see (clairvoyant) and 
those who hear (clairaudient). I see nearly all I relate to you 
in a sort of mental vision. I hear also, but my hearing is not 
developed and is somewhat indistinct. All the time I am in 
your presence I am hearing a confused murmur of names, but 
I cannot readily distinguish them. I will try, however.” 

She sat for perhaps a moment with a look of intense eager- 
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ness on her face and then, suddenly springing up, she shouted: 
“Professor—Professor W— I can’t get the rest of it, but he 
is called ‘Professor,’ and his name begins with ‘W.’ ” 

I cannot predict the impression this will make upon the 
reader, but I well remember my own at that time and since, 
and anything more real and convincing as to the reality of 
mind-reading it would be difficult for the writer to imagine. 


IL. 


I was sitting in the parsonage of a Methodist minister in 
the town of S——— last year, when the conversation turned 
upon the marvellous powers of the mind and the subject of 
telepathy, and upon a collection of psychical experiences I was 
making for publication. The minister looked more thought- 
ful than usual for a moment, and then said: 

“My mother could give you many a strange experience if 
she would consent. She has for many years been well ac- 
quainted in her country home with any matters of special 
interest occurring to any of her family who may be distant. 
She seems to see as in a vision whatever takes place. I will 
give you one illustration. 

“When I was fourteen years of age I got her permission to 
go to St. Thomas with the school teacher of our neighborhood 
and enjoy an excursion to Niagara Falls. I had many prom- 
ises to make before I secured her consent, among them this 
one in particular, that I would not go from car to car while the 
train was in motion. I kept my promise faithfully on the way 
down and on part of the way returning. The cars were 
crowded, however, and I with many others had to occupy a 
car with hard, cushionless seats, and I became very tired and 
restless about two o’clock in the morning end thought I would 
like to move about and see some acquaintances in the next 
ear, and possibly find a better seat. Accordingly I started, 
despite my pledge to my mother, to go to the car in front of 
us. The wind was blowing fiercely at the time. I had on a 
loose sack coat, and as I endeavored to step from the platform 
of our car to the next a sudden gust of wind caught my coat 
and so manipulated it that the pocket caught the top of the 
iron-guard railing, and I was thrown very suddenly almost 
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between the cars and in such a position that, but for the pro- 
jection of a piece of timber, I should inevitably have been 
thrown to the rails and crushed to death. 

“The suddenness of the fall, the appalling nearness of a hor- 
rible death, the sudden recollection of my promise, seemed to 
deprive me instantly of all strength, and, more dead than 
alive, in a half-swooning condition, I managed to raise myself 
from my perilous condition and drag myself back to my seat, 
from which I did not move until we reached St. Thomas. I 
should mention as an important part of the narrative that my 
coat was torn by the iron railing in the fall. 

“On arriving home toward early morning I made special 
efforts to get into the house and retire to sleep without awak- 
ening my mother or giving any account of the day’s adven- 
ture. 

“T had opened the door I thought noiselessly, and was just 
proceeding to make my preparations for rest, when I heard 
my mother’s voice from her room upstairs. ‘George,’ said she, 
‘where were you at two o’clock this morning?’ 

“Astounded by the question, and feeling overcome with 
shame and guilt, I had no reply to make. Nor was any neces- 
sary, for my mother proceeded to say, ‘I saw you when you 
fell,” and then went on to give in detail the whole of the 
accident, even the tearing of the coat, which is kept in our 
family home to this day.” 

This seems to me a very convincing case of telepathic com- 
munication of mind with mind. It will be noted that the 
mother had not seen the son when she made the announce- 
ment of the accident. There was no possibility therefore of 
the son’s appearance suggesting any unusual occurrence to 
her mind. Her waking condition at that hour is easily ac- 
counted for by the deep impression made upon her by the 
telepathic communication which she received at two o’clock 
that morning, the time having been noted by her as well as 
by the son. 

This, with a multitude of other similar instances reported 
to the writer on unimpeachable authority, has convinced him 
that under certain conditions space is annihilated so far as the 


human mind is concerned. 
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IIL. 


My third incident occurred in the town of M in north- 
ern Ontario in a family with most of whose members I have 
been acquainted for years. Two of the daughters were stu- 
dents for some time in Alma College; and with the father and 
some immediate relations concerned in this narrative I have 
long been intimately acquainted. It concerns particularly 
the wife and mother, whom I shall call Mrs. P. ; and it 
relates to the death of her brother by drowning on Georgian 
Bay in the summer of 1895. The facts came to me directly 
from intimate friends of the family, who got the narrative 
from the father and daughters. 

On the day of the drowning, Mrs. P was sitting 
quietly in her house in M , and her daughters were 
engaged about her in household duties. It was about two 
o’clock, when suddenly and without the slightest premonition 
Mrs. P: uttered a startled cry, threw up her hands, and 
said in the greatest possible alarm, “Oh, oh, George is in the 
water; George is in the water, and will drown.” The daugh- 
ters immediately came to her and tried to calm her excite- 
ment. It was of no use. She kept reiterating, “George is in 
the water,” and then went on to describe his successive sink- 
ings and risings. “There! there!” she cried in agony, “he has 
gone down”; and then again: “Now he has risen again! See 
how he struggles! Now he has gone down again!” In vain 
they attempted to attract her attention to her surroundings. 
She saw and heard nothing apparently but the scene then 
present to her mind, in which she saw the lad struggling in the 
waves, and the vessel near by. “He is risen again,” she cried; 
“now—now he is sinking for the last time. George is 
drowned.” And then she seemed in an instant to be deprived 
of all strength and consciousness. Mr. P. , who had 
been sent for, had by this time arrived, and as soon as Mrs. 
P was able to converse, he attempted to convince her 
of the folly of believing that she could see from her present 
position a vessel in Georgian Bay, or that her experience was 
anything but a mere hallucination. Nothing, however, could 
shake the firm conviction of Mrs. P. that George was 
drowned, and that she had witnessed the actual occurrence. 
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This seemed utterly incredible to Mr. P and the 
family, as it was not believed at the tame that the particular 
vessel described was on the Bay, much less that George was 
on it and had met his death in connection with it. “Why,” 
said Mr. P , “George is not near the Bay at all. He 
is in Toronto. I saw him there on Friday.” To this Mrs. 
P. had no answer. She offered no explanation, but re- 
mained unshaken in her faith, and constantly asserted that 
George was drowned, and that she had witnessed the scene. 

The news of the fatality came in due time, from which it 
appeared that the young man met his death as described; and 
when the particulars of the accident were learned and the cir- 
cumstances attending his death, there was, as far as could be 
traced, a perfect harmony between the real occurrence and the 
vision of Mrs. P. 

One circumstance particularly noted was that the watch 
which George wore, and which was found on his recovered 
body, stopped a few minutes past two o’clock. 

The above story has been widely told among a large circle 
of acquaintances, for the family is one of the most widely and 
favorably known in this large province, but so far as I am 
aware it has never appeared upon the printed page. For 
obvious reasons I withhold the names. 

Did Mrs. P. see what occurred on Georgian Bay? 
Certainly not with the organs of sense. But to doubt that 
she saw in some spiritual fashion the real occurrence requires 
more credulity than to believe it. 

















IV. 


My fourth incident is in some respects more wonderful 
than the preceding, as it involves some kind of mental te- 
lepathy between persons in Montreal, Toronto, and Urbana, 
Ohio, and should prove a most difficult nut for the materialist 
to crack. 

It is given on the statement of a Mr. C , of Nova 
Scotia, a bank manager in an important city, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with the family concerned and had the 
statement from the lips of Mr. M , whose experience I 
am to relate, who resided in Montreal, and who had a brother 
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in Toronto and one in Urbana when the strange occurrence 
took place. According to my informant, Mr. C———, Mr. 
M———— was long a very prominent figure in the business 
life of Montreal, having been a wholesale merchant there for 
years, and being well known throughout Ontario and Quebec, 
particularly among the Methodist people, of which body he 
was a leading member. 

One morning just before daybreak Mr. M———— awakened 
from sleep with a most vivid impression upon his mind that 
his two brothers, from Toronto and Urbana, were in the room 
with him and were conversing with him. He believes he was 
awake, because he was conscious of his surroundings; and 
after the remarkable experience about to be described he 
remained in a conscious condition until he arose. 

After a brief salutation, his Ohio brother, calling him by 
name, said: “I am dying, and I want you to dispose of my 
property this way.” Then followed a brief outline of direc- 
tions as to the property of the younger brother. The vision 
soon passed away, and Mr. M———— was left to reflect upon 
his strange experience. The impression produced upon his 
mind was most vivid, so that he had not then nor has he had 
subsequently any doubt whatever as to the reality of the com- 
munication made to him in this marvellous way. He fully 
believed that his brother was dead, and as soon as breakfast 
was over he mentioned the strange occurrence to his wife, as 
well as his belief in the message so received. She treated it 
as a dream, and endeavored to remove the sad impression from 
his mind, but could not, as Mr. M———— declared that he 
should soon get word of his brother’s death. That news 
came by telegram within a couple of hours. His brother 
evidently had passed away about the time of the vision. 
Accordingly Mr. M———— arranged to leave almost imme- 
diately, and, arrangements having been made by telegram, 
he and his Toronto brother were to meet that evening at the 
station in Toronto and proceed to Ohio to attend the funeral. 
On meeting his brother at Toronto, and before acquainting 
him with the experience of the early morning, his brother 
said to him, “TI had a strange experience this morning before 
daybreak.” “And what was that?’ inquired Mr. M———. 
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“Why,” said the brother, “I thought I was in your bedroom 
in Montreal, and that C (the deceased brother) was 
with me, and that he said, “I am dying, and I want you to dis- 
pose of my property in this way.” Then followed the same 
directions which M believed himself to have received 
in the morning vision. This, while confirmatory in one way 
of his own experience, was very perplexing indeed so far as 
any solution of the phenomena was concerned. They jour- 
neyed together to Urbana and interviewed the family with 
which the deceased had been stopping at the time of his death. 
From them they learned all the circumstances of his illness 
and death, and found that their experiences on that particular 
morning agreed with the hour of death. They learned also 
the additional fact that for some moments preceding his death 
he was in a semi-entranced condition, and perfectly oblivious 
to all about him, but appeared to be conversing with some one 
not visibly present; and they heard him speaking to his 
brothers about the division of some property. 

Here, indeed, is a strange case for the philosophers. A 
man dying in Ohio at a certain hour is heard talking to his 
absent brothers about his death and the division of his prop- 
erty. A brother of his in Montreal believes that at that hour 
he saw him in his own room and heard the words spoken in 
Ohio. Another brother in Toronto believes himself to have 
been present at this interview in Montreal at the same hour, 
and to have heard the same words spoken in Ohio. Who will 
explain the many curious and complex problems involved in 
this incident? 














CUBA. 





BY JOSEPHINE RAND. 





Antilles’ Pearl! thou fairest sea-girt isle, 
Wooed by the ocean’s waves, warmed by heav’n's smile : 
How hast thou borne the strife of weary years, 
While multiplied thy bonds and cruel fears! 
What centuries of suffering and pain 

Upon thy beauteous hills and vales have lain! 
How have thy fertile fields been forced to bear 
The devastating tread of them that wear 

The uniform of tyranny and greed, 

Unwindful of the homes and hearts that bleed ! 


Alas! dear God, and must war still obtain? 

Is there no other way sweet peace to gain? 

Must man go forth his brother man to slay? 

Is there no ending to ‘*‘ the evil day”? 

Yea, from the heav’ns a Voice proclaims God’s will 
That wars shall be no more, the earth be still; 
That strife ’tween nations shall forever cease ; 

The meek delight themselves in lasting peace. 

But for a time these things must needs so be: 

The night precedes the dawn of Liberty. 


O thou fair isle! scene of most awful strife, 
Travailing long for liberty and life ; 

Gird on afresh thine armor for the fight ; 

Thy cause is just, thy plea for freedom right. 

Thou, the oppressed, down-trodden, struggling land, 
Shalt yet be freed from the oppressor’s hand ; 

Thy fields shall drink no more thy martyrs’ blood, 
But feed thy famished ones, obey thy word, 

Bring forth the wealth with which thy soil is stored, 
And cause thy ransomed ones to praise the Lord. 























WOMAN’S FUTURE POSITION IN THE WORLD. 





BY LIZZIE M. HOLMES, 





O be strictly logical one should not treat of woman apart 
T from the rest of the human race, for this is in a man- 
ner to admit that women are a distinct class, not 
affected by conditions, environment, etc., as men are. But 
we find a “woman question” actually existing. A great deal 
of discussion has been going on as to what is proper for 
woman, what her real nature is, and how many of the duties 
and privileges of man she should be admitted to. Women do 
not occupy the same position, socially, politically, economi- 
cally, or intellectually that men do, and her powers are not 
equal to her brother’s. She is daily reproached for trying to 
be other than she is, and reminded that her very nature 
forbids her presuming to climb out of the subserviency and 
inferiority which are now undeniably her portion. Thus a 
“woman question” is forced upon us whether we will or not. 
It is to discover, if possible, whether she may ever become 
equal to and like man without perverting her inherent nature, 
that this inquiry is made. 

It is impossible to ascertain whether there ever was a time 
when woman stood an equally strong intellectual and physical 
being, on an equal footing with man, or not. If it ever 
existed, its memory is now very hazy. Yet there are writers 
who refer to it as a fact. August Bébel, in “Woman: Past, 
Present, and Future,” refers to it thus: “We have no grounds 
for assuming that in this primitive state men were physically 
or mentally superior to women. . . . Certain savage 
tribes were governed by women instead of men owing to the 
superior strength of the former. . . . Primeval woman, 
although the equal of man in bodily and mental power, never- 
theless became his inferior when periods of pregnancy, birth, 
and lactation forced her to look to him for assistance, support, 
and protection.” 

And in a more mystical sense Olive Schreiner refers to the 
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time: “And he answered: ‘Listen and I will tell you. Ages 
and ages long she has lain here, and the wind has blown over 
her. The oldest, oldest man living has never seen her move; 
the oldest book records that she lay here then as she lays here 
now. But listen! Older than the oldest book, older than the 
oldest recorded memory of man, on the rocks of language, on 
the hard baked clay of ancient custom, are found the marks 
of her footsteps. Side by side with him who stands beside 
her, you may trace them, and you may know that she who 
now lies here once wandered free over the rocks with him.’ ” 

Matilda Joslyn Gage, in her “Woman, Church, and State,” 
lays great emphasis upon the days of matriarchy, when 
women, as mothers of the race, ruled the people. But we 
have no evidence that any such period ever existed. Letour- 
neau shows that cases have been where inheritances descended 
and relationships were determined through the women of 
the tribe. Accompanying this usage, a certain importance 
adhered to the mothers of the tribe. It is true, women 
attained powerful and prominent positions in the old civil- 
izations that have come and gone. The mythical lost Atlan- 
tis was peopled with great women of divine aspect. There 
were queens in the days of Solomon; and the Helens, Cleopa- 
tras, and Hypatias of history dot the dark pages with glints 
of a glory to come. A matriarchy never existed; cases of 
matriarchy have been known. Woman never stood beside 
man his equal in all things; women have ruled in isolated 
instances. 

Be that as it may, woman’s subordination came to be com- 
plete. She was first knocked down, dragged away senseless, 
and made a slave. She was bought and sold, or traded; she 
became a thing, a piece of property, a bond slave. Her 
degraded position among men became a custom, then an insti- 
tution, then a tradition. There were centuries of “dark ages 
for her, into whose gloom no ray of light ever pierced, and 
from whese depths little has come down to us to tell the som- 
bre story.” 

Slowly, very slowly man developed in intellect and 
acquired a rude knowledge of art. The woman in his tents 
could not remain very far behind him, and in time arose to 
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some degree of companionship. That he treated her with a 
little kindness, and even appealed to her in times of weariness 
or perplexity for sympathy or counsel, was due, not to his tra- 
ditions and creeds conceived in another grade of civilization, 
but to changed conditions and his own developed nature. 
There might even have arisen a “woman’s rights question” in 
those old Mosaic days, had not the priests, who feared any 
loosening of their control over the people, issued a “Thus saith 
the Lord,” and so riveted her chains for another three thou- 
sand years. “Thy desire shall be unto thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee,” settled the problem for the time. 
“Economic dependence is the basis of all slavery,” Bébel 
says; and he is right. All forms of slavery had their incep- 
tion in some kind of economic dependence, but the slavery 
often exists long after the dependent condition has passed 
away. A thing, once established, once made an institution, 
is very apt to outlast the economic phase which determined 
its existence, and become a very troublesome matter. Insti- 
tutions are crystallized ideas; they stand still: people grow— 
grow beyond and outside of them. Yet there they remain, 
unwieldy, mischief-breeding; to get rid of them at all is to 
tear them out by the roots at great cost of life and suffering. 
The bonds made ages ago, by economic conditions prevailing 
at the time, have become sacred; they bear another strength 
than that which they possessed when first formed. Though 
no longer with any economical basis for existing, they are 
even more effective in power than when first established. 
Individually men are not to blame for the inferior position 
of women. They accepted a condition, a chain of customs, 
as they found them. Though long past the time when con- 
stant danger from without rendered it necessary that his 
whole family give him implicit obedience, the habit of expect- 
ing filial deference is fixed. Though the days of absolute 
property in wives have gone by, the sense of proprietorship 
in and responsibility for wives still prevails. That sentiment 
which played upon the superstitious fears of woman, setting a 
sort of mental watchdog to guard the master’s property in his 
absence as well as when present, still exists in a modified form 
in the demand for perfect chastity in woman not expected in 
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man. The old feeling of ownership, which led men to 
seclude their women, has softened into that modern sentiment 
which would keep women guarded from the public gaze in 
every respect. ‘The stern commands of old are toned down 
into “what is expected of womanly women,” but that expec- 
tation is as binding as any chain or title deed to person 
could be. 

Thus, through ages of subserviency, of which there were 
many grades, women have come to be what they are: emo- 
tional, since any prominent display of other faculties has been 
unnecessary in that “sphere to which it has pleased God to 
call her;” deceitful, since deceit has been her only weapon; 
illogical, since the encouragement of her reasoning powers 
would have often placed her in direct opposition to her mas- 
ter; vain, since her personal charms were long the only quali- 
ties for which she was considered; weak-minded, since strong 
brains were not desirable in that function to which man 
wished to limit her. So from long persisting conditions 
woman has come to be the creature she is. 

But the change in woman’s position and in the manner in 
which woman is considered during the last fifty years has been 
a remarkable one. We scarcely realize its greatness until we 
begin to compare the prominent women of to-day with women 
of the last century. It is perhaps correct to say that Mary 
Wollstonecraft began the modern woman’s-rights movement. 
Her work, “The Rights of Women,” written toward the close 
of the last century, is read more widely now than at the time 
of publication. It was many years before an organized effort 
was made to secure political equality for women. The move- 
ment, which has lasted through the lifetime of some of 
America’s noblest women, though a little too narrow for mod- 
ern sociological students, has been a great element in the 
remarkable change. Unconsciously it has builded better 
than it knew, and helped to widen the field and elevate the 
aspirations of women far more than the originators ever 
intended. 

The introduction of machinery has been the most potent 
factor in the transition. When the work of the world was 
done in the home, when the spinning-wheel, the loom, the 
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soap vat, the “pig-killing,” the bake oven, and the slender 
needle were institutions in every household, naturally 
“woman’s place” was at home. But spinning-wheel and loom 
turned into great cotton and woollen mills; the pork-barrel 
became the vast packing-houses of our large cities; the needle 
was reserved for mending, and great clothing establishments 
took its place; the old lye barrel gave way to immense soap 
factories; and family ovens were relegated to the past, for the 
bakeries that now supply the staff of life. 

It was no longer profitable to make these things in the 
seclusion of the home; and women followed the machines and 
went in great crowds to the factories. The demand for 
women’s work came at a time when a new restlessness was 
pervading the inner sanctum of the home. Secluded and pro- 
tected, kindly treated though they might happen to be, 
women began to feel that they were not living full, true lives. 
They felt thet all their faculties were not being developed, 
that all their powers for giving and receiving happiness were 
not being called out. Though the duties of motherhood 
might for the time being occupy all their time and energies, 
it was also true that not all women were mothers of children, 
nor were the mothers always mothers of young children. A 
woman’s life stretches over many periods, as does man’s. In 
a lifetime she is capable of being much more than a mother, 
as man is expected to be much more than a father. 

The restlessness was natural. Women came out into the 
world and became acquainted with each other and with their 
working brothers; they took a broader view of life; and some- 
thing of that feeling of fraternity to which men had attained 
in their clubs, lodges, and unions, began to take lodgment in 
their breasts. For the “old” woman had no conception of the 
brotherhood of the human race. She loved her own pas- 
sionately, and she loved her immediate friends; she loved her 
church and believed in a vague way that she “loved all men,” 
as a good Christian should. But of the real solidarity of the 
human race, of the truth that “an injury to one is the concern 
of all,” she had no conception. The “new woman” has a very 
fair realizing sense of this great social truth to-day. And 
therefore, though she may be more of a slave in the factory 
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than she was in the narrow confines of home, she has come up 
higher. She has reached greater opportunities for full, well- 
developed existence; and though she makes some mistakes, 
she is far advanced in her evolutionary progress. 

But as yet she is no happier, and men are not pleased. 
They think she has taken their places in the workshop, in 
the office, and at the business desk; they fear to lose the 
sweet, clinging, fragile, wheedling little creature they imagine 
they love; and they have not reached a conception of what the 
free, self-poised, capable, womanly woman of the future will 
be. They are not very well satisfied with the first crude sam- 
ple of the “new woman;” and they are in a manner drawing 
away from her in the consciousness of a lofty superiority 
which never needs a transitional stage. 

Women themselves are not happy, because they are not yet 
accustomed to the new order—an order that is as yet chaotic 
and undefined. Just out from the unwholesome hothouse air 
of their old seclusion, the atmosphere of comparative free- 
dom and independence strikes too harshly upon them, and 
they shiver. They cannot go back, and they cannot yet 
breathe easily. They can do wonders in adaptation, but they 
cannot find their equilibrium in half a generation of partial 
freedom. The adjusting process hurts; it always does. 

What is it that woman wants? What is it she hopes to 
attain? What is it she lacks that men are not willing to give? 
It is no wonderful thing; nothing preposterous or presump- 
tuous. She simply wants to be a human being, not a slave, 
not a toy, not a queen. She wants the equal personal liberty 
that every man demands in order to become a fully developed, 
well-balanced, happy, and useful being. Only this and 
nothing more. 

With this emancipation—this “liberty to do whatsoever one 
wills so long as one infringes not on the equal right of others 
to do as they will”— she needs not even the chivalry of old. 
Kindness, sympathy, love from equals she needs in common 
with man. She needs not that spirit of worship which some 
men who think they are “advanced” seem willing to pour out 
upon her; she needs not that undue devotion on account of 
her motherhood which many good people believe is right and 
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just; she needs not that right which Robert Ingersoll declared 
she must possess when he said: “Women should have all the 
rights that men possess and one more—the right to be pro- 
tected.” The right to be a human being includes that right 
when necessary. If every individual in the world possesses 
an equal right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
the right of opportunity at nature’s table, the right to develop 
to the highest she is capable of becoming, the rights of mother- 
hood and womanhood are conceded. No better protection is 
needed than that which any enlightened human being will 
naturally give to another if circumstances make it imperative. 
A free woman will not choose to be “protected” in the old 
sense. Protection has ever been an implication of weakness 
and a willingness to occupy a subordinate position. Nations 
which call upon other nations for protection must needs give 
up for that protection some portion of their independence; 
and industries that can flourish only under “protection” create 
slaves in their turn. 

A great fear seems to exist that if women were perfectly 
free to become whatever they see fit many dire calamities 
would happen: Woman would become “mannish;” she 
would lose her delicate sense of morality; and she might 
slight that one great duty to which she has been almost wholly 
consigned for so many ages. But why do we hesitate to trust 
woman free, when she has fulfilled so many precious trusts in 
bondage? I have no fear that motherhood will be slighted 
by free women. The joy of motherhood and love is a great 
part of the sweetness of life, and free women are not likely to 
yield up any part of their happiness. 

This one great fear seems to lie at the bottom of every 
objection to the full freedom and equality of woman—the 
fear that she will refuse to do her duty by the human race. 
It is the last prejudice, the last of the old traditions, that man 
is willing to let go. He will go so far as to admit the right of 
suffrage, to accept equal property rights, to grant equal oppor- 
tunities in all the fields of human activity, but he cannot rid 
himself of that sacred old tenet: that a woman cannot be a 
good wife and mother if she have any other interest in life 
besides her home and children. Even very radical thinkers 
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still at times declare that “woman’s crowning glory is mother 
hood;” and only insist on equal opportunities and unequal 
consideration that she may be more fully and perfectly the 
mother. I am aware that 1 am proving myself a startling 
heretic to generally accepted ideas, but I most emphatically 
dissent. 

I am aware that throughout the realm of nature the one 
blind impulse of every living thing is to reproduce itself. 
Everything else seems to be sacrificed to this one object. In 
the lowest living organisms individual identity is completely 
lost in the separation which creates two where one existed 
before. A little higher up in the scale extinction follows 
reproduction; and for many degrees in the ascending gamut 
the sole purpose of existence seems to be simply reproduction. 
But as the higher forms of life evolve, in both the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms, more and more of life is utilized in 
other ways. Trees live to give shelter and shade, and they 
minister to our sense of beauty through many years; the 
higher animals have many uses, and many years of animal 
enjoyment, aside from the function of reproduction. 

In the lower grades of human life the power of reproduc- 
tion seems the most important part of existence. But as the 
race advances, develops, acquires knowledge, the existence of 
its members becomes rich and full with the wealth of life 
itself. The individual becomes an emphasized, distinct iden- 
tity. It is something to the world that a bright, sound 
individual lives, acts, and thinks, even though it is never 
reproduced. The male portion of the race already feel as 
though fatherhood were a mere incident in their lives, and 
would be insulted were you to intimate that fatherhood 
should be the crowning glory of their lives. They know that 
they possess powers and capabilities that the world needs and 
appreciates, and that fatherhood, blessed though it be, is not 
the fullest and best manifestation of their existence. The 
idea is in every way as applicable to woman as toman. Why 
should all the faculties and energies of woman be turned to 
the fulfilment of this one function of her being? 

It is flattering to man to think that it takes all of a woman’s 
whole life to carry out her duty to him and his children. But 
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if he only knew it, the entire devotion of her powers to this 
one purpose is the poorest preparation for wifehood and 
motherhood that can be made. Even the man himself feels 
a sort of undefined contempt for the woman who is nothing 
but wife and mother. A woman becomes morbid who simply 
retires within herself to brood over her fitness or unfitness for 
her “crowning glory.” It is distorting, dwarfish, narrowing. 
Her child is unfavorably affected by this intensity of thought 
centred upon its embryonic existence. It is like that un- 
wholesome “self-analysis” which has ever made up so great a 
part of the old religious creeds, and which still crops up in 
modified forms in the “new philosophies.” 

Let the woman live for herself, not for unborn children. 
Let her fill her life to the brim with happiness, knowledge, 
mental and physical activity; let lofty emotions and vigorous 
thoughts fill her being; let her whole existence expand to its 
fullest extent; let her forget her motherhood; she will be the 
better mother for first being a perfect woman. And to be 
this she must first be free. It will not do to ask what she will 
do with her freedom, to criticise, to judge; one must only 
wait. “The cure for the evils of liberty is more liberty.” 

Do not fear for the result. The trend of human evolution 
is upward and onward. The plant allowed to grow freely, in 
the sunlight, with warm rich soil and pure fresh air, will 
develop to its very highest possibilities. Cramp it, interfere 
with it, abstract either light or warmth, and it becomes a 
stunted, pale, sickly growth. Looking upon it, no one could 
tell what it might have become under proper conditions. 

Do not fear that woman thus freed would become a poor 
mimicry of a poor sample of a man. To become “mannish” 
is in the eyes of conventional society worse than to commit a 
crime. But what do we mean by this term? [If it is any- 
thing reprehensible, believe me, it is as bad in man as in 
woman. Does it apply to the manners, morals, or the intel- 
lect? It is very vague at best. For those qualities which 
we call “good” are as beautiful in man as in woman. We 
love bravery, self-poise, strength, honor, truthfulness in one 
as well as in the other. We love gentleness, kindness, sympa- 
thy, tact in both sexes. We see to-day timid men and brave 
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women; weak-minded men and strong-minded women; deceit- 
ful men and truthful women; vain men and self-forgetful 
women. Under equal and similar conditions the virtues and 
vices would be diffused much more equally. 

For I hold another heresy: that there is no sex in intellect, 
sentiment, or morals. The same environment, the same 
treatment, the same teachings would result in a similarity of 
characteristics. There will never cease to be variety, but we 
should not find a greater tendency toward any particular 
group of faculties in one sex over the other. 

True, some scientific scholars declare that it is a physical 
impossibility for woman under any condition to become man’s 
equal in physical and mental strength, or to become free from 
her emotional disturbances and sensitiveness of nerves. The 
shape, size, and quality of the brain, they say, preclude this; 
her peculiar functions, the time and energy necessary to the 
bearing of children and the nourishing of them, prevent a 
change from her present nature. Nevertheless this is not a 
demonstrated truth; no one knows by actual experiment 
whether it is true or not. The fact that all human creatures 
are the subject of environment and of hereditary conditions 
signifies that woman is no exception. There is every reason 
to suppose that under like conditions with men, women would 
develop in a manner as men do. Woman’s peculiar functions 
should not create the sharp distinctions now seen. Weakness, 
dependence, emotionalism, vanity, deceitfulness have been 
cultivated in woman; these traits have been considered her 
greatest attractions; tradition, custom, public opinion have 
fixed them upon her, and it will take long to eliminate them. 

There is no reason why woman should devote more of her 
time and energies to motherhood than man does to fatherhood. 
Work, activity, interest in other things, both while carrying 
and nourishing children, are better than idleness. No special 
training, no particular occupation or exercise of one’s facul- 
ties, or the cessation of activities, are necessary as a prepara- 
tion for motherhood. The life which makes a woman all she 
is capable of being as a human being is the only one essential 
to the rearing of good children. So little is required of a 
mother that need interfere with ordinary duties and occupa- 
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tions, that it is difficult to see how motherhood should have, 
in itself, such a wonderful differentiating effect. 

Woman has been considered too much as woman, and not 
enough as a human being. The constant reference to her sex 
has been neither ennobling, complimentary, nor agreeable. 
Either as slave, toy, pet, or queen, this ceaseless thinking of 
her sex instead of herself has been degrading. ‘To finally 
arrive at her best she simply needs consideration as a fellow 
member of society. 

Do not fear liberty. Just now the results of the begin- 
nings of freedom do not seem very satisfactory. Woman 
seems to be an intruder; she cannot overcome at once the 
prejudices that had their inception in the time of her complete 
economic dependence. She herself is dissatisfied. She is not 
as lovable perhaps. She has lost some of the charm of cling- 
ing womanhood which at best man only heeded in his leisure 
moments, and has not yet gained the poise and individuality 
that will draw him to her as a companion. She is dissatisfied 
with the old gallantry, and has not yet attained the sponta- 
neous recognition and respectful love she longs for. But this 
will come. There will be a time when men and women, 
equal human beings, clasping hands and looking each other 
in the eyes on a level—not leaning on each other, but 
upright—will feel a true fellowship; and mutual admiration 
and respect will exist between them. Then will love be 
sweeter, purer, more beautiful than the world has ever known. 

DENVER, COLO. 








THE REPUBLIC AND THE EMPIRE. 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 





REVOLUTION is at the door. It impends like a 

cloud on the horizon. Whether we shall accept it 

and its results remains to be determined; but that a 

great transformation of political society is in the dawn let no 

man longer doubt. What a few thinkers have been able to 

foresee and foretell, and what they have been ridiculed for 

foreseeing and foretelling, has risen like an exhalation of the 

night. The swift whirl of events, becoming even swifter, has 

brought the apprehended change upon us, and ere the century 

closes we are obliged, looking around upon what is virtually 

the wreck of our old-time institutions, to see arising over them 
the spectre of LarrrRracism. 

The proposition to transform the American Republic into 
an Empire is not only put forth, but it has the support of ail 
the special interests in the United States and of the party in 
power as their organ. They do not openly propose, any more 
than the leaders at Rome proposed at the middle of the first 
century B. C., to cast aside the name of the republic and adopt 
the name of the empire; but they proceed insidiously to use 
the old terminology and to diseard the facts. The democracy 
of the New World is to be deceived with the retention of 
the name of the Republic while the Republic is robbed of its 
character and substance. 

I purpose in this paper to consider, first of all, the forms 
and disguises under which the ill-concealed spirit of Imperial- 
ism has come. This spirit expresses itself in several ways, the 
full exposition of any one of which is sufficient to startle the 
lover of liberty and independence from his dreams. 

Tn the first place, the growing disposition towards Imperial- 
ism in the United States, involving the abandonment of the 
fundamental principles on which the Republic is founded, has 
come under the guise of an insular ambition—a craving for 
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the acquisition of territories in the gcean. This sentiment 
insinuated itself first of all among the commercial classes; 
then it took possession of the leaders of the dominant political 
party, and through them it has gained possession of the gov- 
ernment. 

Nearly half a century ago this morbid insular lust began 
to disseminate its poison. Why such a passion should come 
among the American people it were hard to say. Had we not 
enough? Was not the territory of the United States already 
of continental extent? Had we not, and have we not yet, 
limitless powers of production? Was there anything wanting 
aforetime to the absolute completeness and perfection of the 
new American civilization without going beyond the almost 
measureless boundaries of the Republic? Could not the 
rapacity and greed of the English-speaking race in the New 
World be appeased without seizing upon other lands and 
thereby introducing conditions which a democratic republic 
could not accept and live? Was it not time that the preda- 
tory instincts of the Anglo-Saxon pirates should be checked 
and the passion for conquest and spoliation be finally cooled 
on the shores of the great American lakes? But no; the age 
had not yet arrived when the Old-World order should cease. 
We must go the dreary round again; we must abandon the 
half-cultivated fields of the new civilized life, and set forth 
once more on a career of intrigue, of conquest, of Imperialism. 

I shall in this connection review with some care the funda- 
mental facts in our insular ambitions. Let us look at the 
United States in relation with the great oceans east and west. 
How does this continent stand related to the islands of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific? and what does right reason indicate 
respecting the political policies which should govern the na- 
tion with regard to the acquisition of insular possessions? To 
acquire not only the adjacent but also the remote islands of 
the great ocean is a part of the Imperial policy. To do this is 
to transform the Republic of the United States into what will 
prove to be an imperial despotism. The insular relations of 
this country should therefore be considéred in the light of 
geography and history. 

The United States is by both nature and historical ante- 
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cedence a continental nation. Hitherto we have had no 
important insular possessions. Our littoral parts are mere 
fragments of the mainland broken by narrow shoals from the 
shore. The New England sea-border has a peninsular and 
insular selvedge outlying raggedly along the coast, reaching 
from the St. Croix to the even shore of Jersey. The Caro- 
lina islands are low capes, almost peninsular when the tides 
are out. The rest of our Atlantic border is comparatively 
smooth. The Keys are nothing, and the Gulf line curves 
evenly around as far as Mexico. The Pacific coast is almost 
wholly without islands, being one of the smoothest sea-lines in 
the world. Let it be marked with emphasis that the United 
States is by nature a continental, and not an insular, power. 
Our farthest reach oceanward is in the extreme northwest. 
From Russia we gct not only one of the greatest American 
rivers, not only the greatest American peninsula, but also a 
large number of islands. Some of these are farther west than 
the easternmost parts of Asia. The island of St. Matthew is 
95° 30’ west from Washington. St. Lawrence reaches more 
than two and a-half degrees beyond the longitude of East 
Cape, Siberia. St. Paul is 93° west; that is, 170° west from 
Greenwich. Umnak, the central point of the Aleutians, is 
under the eighty-sixth meridian. The remotest possession of 
the United States is the island of Attu. It reaches the meri- 
dian of 110° west; that is, 173° east from Greenwich, being 
in 52° 40’ north. It is only ten degrees from Attu to the 
Asiatic mainland. The ocean greyhound Lucania could 
make the distance easily in twenty-five hours! The Aleutian 
group as a whole reaches far beyond the meridians that cross 
northeastern Asia. The most western insular territory of the 
United States is not as far from Kamchatka as Cincinnati is 
from New York. In that transaction with Russia thirty-one 
years ago we spread out in the direction of the Amur farther 
than the whole preceding progress of American civilization 
from east to west. This part of our acquisitions, however, 
may be disregarded in the present destinies of our country. 
International ambitions are not very hot in high latitudes. 
Politics and polar bears do not pull well together. Were it 
not for the seals the Alaskan archipelago would possess but 
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feeble charms for the adventurers and schemers of Impe- 
rialism. 

Historically we should note that the fathers of the United 
States were not anxious for great territorial expansion. They 
were more concerned about freedom and independence than 
they were about mere territory. They thought that a little 
liberty is better than a vast estate. They thought that it was 
not so much a question of how much as it was a question of 
what. Grant us, they said, the independence of our Old 
Thirteen, and the world may take the rest.—Such was the 
sentiment with which the Revolution was finished and Ameri- 
can nationality secured. 

By the treaty of 1783, made on the basis of the conquests 
in the Mississippi Valley by George Rogers Clark, we ob- 
tained a territory ef 809,378 square miles. That sufficed 
for American ambition at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Washington cherished no dream for great territorial expan- 
sion.. Adams was satisfied with enough. A historical com- 
plication involving the greater part of the civilized nations 
forced on Jefferson, first the suggestion, and then the expe- 
diency of the Louisiana purchase. The Father of Democracy 
was embarrassed with this great opportunity. He was like a 
well-to-do farmer adjacent to whose estate another vast estate 
comes unexpectedly for sale at a merely nominal figure. 
Farmer Jefferson knew that he was able to buy; but he was 
doubtful whether it was good policy to buy, or if good policy, 
whether it was lawful. But he took the risk, and the estates 
of liberty were more than doubled in area at a cost of less than 
twice the amount which the young Duke of Marlborough 
recently got with his Consuelo. Prices were different then! 

The territory thus obtained embraced more than a million 
square miles. The northern limit was fixed by the Webster- 
Ashburton and Oregon Boundary treaties in 1842 and 1846; 
the southern line, by various contentions, treaties, and wars. 
In 1845 we got the Texan increment of 274,356 square miles. 
The great Mexican cession—hardly wrung from Mexico by 
the treaty of 1848—brought an added empire. The little 
Gadsden addition of 1853 was greater than the state of Ohio. 
The middle of the century found us with an area of 3,041,742 
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square miles. Then, in 1867, came the purchase of Alaska, 
which brought us 531,410 square miles, more than enough 
for eleven Pennsylvanias! Mr. Seward bought it for less 
than a fifth of the sum expended in a single year on the 
American navy. We got an empire at a figure not twice as 
great as Joe Leiter’s recent losses in the Chicago wheat pit. 
Prices, we repeat, are different at different times! 

By the purchase of Alaska the north and south centre-line 
of the United States was carried from Leavenworth to San 
Francisco, and our western limit was laid beyond the confines 
of Asia. All this expansion, except the islands obtained with 
Alaska, was wholly continental. All this outspread has, 
therefore, been national in character and results. It has had 
nothing of the world-system in it. Until the present day 
internationality, so far as the United States is concerned, has 
ended with the land and begun with the sea. 

It was after Alaska that the question first arose of the acqui- 
sition by the United States of foreign, that is, of insular or 
transmarine territery for international reasons. Before that 
date, however, a political and social condition in the United 
States had once and again suggested to a President and a party 
the policy of making an American sea-leap to oceanic posses- 
sions. But the reasons were domestic, not international. 
Before the Civil War the acquisition of Cuba had been car- 
ried into diplomacy by our government. President Polk 
made a pass in that direction. Buchanan was anxious to sig- 
nalize his anemic administration and to postpone the day of 
judgment by getting possession of Cuba, not so much for the 
commercial and military importance of the island, as for the 
possible addition of four new members to the Southern side 
in the Senate of the United States. Thus he would preserve 
the equipoise of freedom and slavery in that body. But the 
enterprise proved abortive. How inane the project now 
appears in the dim retrospect of that feeble and waning day! 
Already our eyes had seen the “glory of the coming of the 
Lord,” who was trampling out the vineyards. The Civil War 
knocked with a clenched and bloody fist on the lintel of the 
ancient order, and the motive for the purchase of Cuba was 
blown from the cannon’s mouth. 
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But afterwards another motive revived in its stead. 
General Grant on the whole favored the policy of making 
the United States international as well as national. It was 
because he favored this policy that he so earnestly sought 
the acquisition of the republic of Santo Domingo. That was 
our first general outreaching in the direction of making 
the American Republic a part of the world-system beyond. 
Washington wanted the Republic to be in the world, but not 
of it; Grant wanted it to be of the world as well as in it. His 
inexperienced mind was working, half-blindly, under the 
influence of historical forces. That he was sincere and 
patriotic let no man doubt; but that he yielded to a dangerous 
tendency let no man doubt either. He held to his favorite 
policy and pressed it until the irremediable break came 
between him and Sumner, the man of peace and inde- 
pendence. 

Grant’s strong desire to gain at least a foothold in the 
Atlantic was borne down by the strong opposition of the 
reform Republicans in the Senate of the United States. The 
President was disappointed; he was beaten. Under favoring 
conditions he might have been successful; we do not say that 
he would have been, for no man living can say what would 
have been. Had Grant succeeded, the first step would have 
been taken by the methods of peace to accomplish what has 
now been virtually accomplished by the method of war; that 
is, the first step for the direct acquisition of oceanic posses- 
sions by the United States—the first step towards substituting 
the world-system of government for the simple nationality 
and independence of our country. 

After the Dominican fiasco of 1871 we rested for twenty- 
two years. This interval of silence, however, did not imply 
sleep. The spirit of Imperialism, latent for a season, was 
ready to revive with the opportunity. The sentiment of 
doing something imperial has existed in the mind of every 
President and every administration since the interregnum of 
Andrew Johnson. We may now see in the retrospect that 
the policy of reaching oceanward only awaited an opportunity 
to assert itself. If such a policy was not declared until it was 
suggested by the Hawaiian complication, it was nevertheless 
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ready for expression when the event should come. In the 
ease of Cleveland, he did not desire the acquisition of foreign 
territory. He simply bristled up in the international man- 
ner over the British question in Venezuela. 

After the Cleveland administration the insular lust came 
upon us in full foree; we must get the Hawaiian Islands. By 
an extraordinary process of legislation this inchoate project of 
Harrison’s has now been accomplished. In order that the 
readers of Tue ArENA may know what we have obtained I 
will give a few statistics relative to the first achievement of 
Imperialism in the United States. According to the census 
of September, 1896, there were 109,020 people in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Of these, 31,019 were natives; 8,485 
were half-breeds; 21,616 were of a race which we exclude 
from the United States—the Chinese; 24,407 were Japanese; 
15,191 were Portuguese; 2,250 were British; 1,432 were 
Germans; and 3,086 all told were Americans. The remain- 
der of the population was—as it still is—a mélange of 1,534 
belonging to other nationalities! Of the aggregate popula- 
tion 13,733 were born in Hawaii of foreign parentage. 

My countrymen, it is out of this miscellaneous mass of 
ignorance, foreignism, inexperience, and depravity, this mass 
of untried elementary humanity, that you are expected to 
produce American citizens! Can you doit? This is the first 
task imposed upon you by the new Imperialism—and you 
must face it. Your decision in the presidential election of 
1896 made this thing possible; you must bear the conse- 
quences—and this in order that there may be a “Gentleman 
from Hawaii” recognized on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It would require the services of Poor Richard to 
estimate the cost of the whistle! 

It was a considerable increase of courage on the part of our 
revolutionists to make the bound from Santo Domingo to 
Hawaii. The distance of Hawaii from the United States 
measures the growth of Imperialism in the interval from 
Grant to Harrison. Haiti is not so far away; it may be 
regarded as an American island. Cuba may properly be 
defined as the sea-sole of Florida. But Hawaii is a true 
daughter of the ocean. Cuba might well be called America; 
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but Hawaii never. Hawaii is in the same longitude with cen- 
tral Alaska; but its distance from San Francisco is 2,100 miles 
of unbroken sea. The project of getting possession of these 
islands, which has now proved successful by the resolution of 
annexation, was the same geographically and historically as 
the project of annexing the Azores or Greenland! 

When we reflect upon the undeveloped territory of the 
United States, the vast regions of our continental domain 
yearning for the civilizing hand of a great race to subdue 
them, we can but be impressed with the notion that there 
must be some tremendous general motive for the policy of 
this Hawaiian annexation. And there is. The motive goes 
back to the vague charm of internationality, to the mawkish 
ambition to be “international,” to be a part of the world-sys- 
tem instead of a free and independent commonwealth. 

There is a weakness in human nature of this kind. That 
which is far off allures the imagination. The conversion of a 
barbarian seems more picturesque and meritorious than the 
conversion of ten civilized criminals. To save an African, a 
Samoan, a Kamchatkan, or a Dyak provokes the enthusiasm 
of a thousand new-fledged missionaries. So in national af. 
fairs there spreads a halo of glory over distant and visionary 
enterprises. The project of getting Hawaii has excited the 
poetry of all simpletons, the oratory of all sophomores, the 
enthusiasm of all American veal. 

Following still further the lines of our insular ambition 
we note the entering in of the commercial and industrial 
notion. We must be a great commercial nation, and this 
requires islands. The idea has sprung up that American 
commerce will flourish if we can only get some insular pos- 
sessions. The imagination of incipient statesmen is inflamed 
with a vision of American steamers whitening the Pacific. 
Now they cluster around Honolulu; now they are at Manila; 
now they swarm in the Ladrones and the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago; now they settle along the coast of Ceylon; now they 
are at Brisbane and Auckland and Wellington. To such 
statesmen Honolulu and Bangkok are better than Liverpool 
and Glasgow. To such visionaries the Hawaiian sugar 
planters are greater than all the merchants of Amsterdam. 
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If the rising Imperialism could be satisfied with what is 
properly or even approximately American, it might be well 
enough. If the insular lust could be appeased with Cuba, 
which is virtually a detached portion of the American conti- 
nent, we might consent to thus much, provided always that 
we can Americanize the island. Certainly the event of war 
has thrown the Queen of the Antilles into our clutches. 
Without doubt the island will be retained and presently 
annexed. The thing is done; we cannot to this extent re- 
verse the process of history. The motive for which the war 
with Spain was undertaken has already been abandoned. 
The reasons given at the first had but little solid foundation 
in fact. The American invasion of Cuba has been a sad reve- 
lation of the truth respecting the prevailing conditions in that 
degenerate island. The Cuban Republic—where is it? The 
Cuban army—what is it? The Cuban cause—what has be- 
come of it? The Cuban prospect—who can discover it? We 
are victors over the Spaniards, and the event has made us 
victors over the Cubans also. Our allies in the island have 
materialized in a form that will make necessary a revision of 
the Litany. We shall have to say, “From these, too, Good 
Lord, deliver us!” The idea that we are in Cuba on a philan- 
thropic and humane mission has gone to join the other mis- 
placed, absurd, and hypocritical pretexts which history has 
flung with lavish hand into the limbo near the moon. 

Now we have Cuba, and the necessity is upon us, under the 
machinery of the staggering Republic, to make the most of 
the situation. We must do what we can. We shall have to 
establish an American government in Cuba. The issue is 
forced upon us. The necessity has come because the new 
Imperialism demanded it. Behold what.a nut the affairs of 
Cuba will henceforth be for those statesmen at\!Washington 
who are so capable of conducting the affairs of the world and 
so impotent before the smallest complications of American 
society! Given for the inchoate statesman the oportunity to 
govern something across the sea, and of a certainty he will 
reveal his genius. Given to the same statesman the strike 
of the nine thousand American weavers at New Bedford, or 
the woes of fifty thousand starving miners in western Penn- 
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sylvania, and he retires under the sofa to comfort himself with 
the platitudes of his creed and the consolations of his party 
platform. When he comes out he denounces the Mormons 
and reads an article in Mr. Stead’s Review on the situation 
in Crete. 

Thus much for the insular ambition, which is the first 
expression of Imperialism in the United States. Passing 
from this ambition, which is only another form of the lust 
of conquest, we come to the political ambition as an element 
which tends to replace the Republic with the Empire. The 
imperialistic sentiment demands not only added territories 
and dominion on the seas, but it also demands an increase of 
political power. The nature and degree of political power 
hitherto exercised under the Constitution of the Republic does 
not satisfy the desire of the Imperialists. The plain Ameri- 
can democracy does not furnish food sufficiently stimulating 
to appease the increasing rage for power. It is because the 
empire is a larger expression of power, because it seems to 
offer greater glory and an increase of momentum to those 
who control it, that the empire is preferred to the republic. 
As we have said, we are not speaking of the names of things, 
but of the things themselves. There are not many of the 
devotees of the new imperialism who are in favor of an overt 
abolition of the Constitution of the Republic, or of the sub- 
stitution of the name of empire, but they are in favor of the 
thing. 

It is this yearning for an increase of power, this rage to be 
something greater than a representative democracy, that is 
at the foundation of the whole imperialistic delusion. Luci- 
fer, son of the morning, has dazzled the minds of the weak 
with the offer of power and glory; and this he will give them 
if they will discard democracy for empire. The political life 
in the United States has been deeply inoculated with this poi- 
son. The political life wants to augment itself and to glorify 
itself by getting into a garb more splendid than the garb of 
democracy. The political life, in its coarse lust for added 
power, sees nothing sufficiently brilliant in the old civil society 
which was founded on this continent by our fathers in the 
iast quarter of the eighteenth century. The political life de- 
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mands stronger food. The unintoxicating ambrosia of liberty 
is not sufficiently exhilarating to satisfy the craving of the 
inflamed stomachs of the new Imperial aristocracy. 

So long as the political life in the Republic was intelligent, 
so long as it was a spiritual rather than an animal force, so 
long as it moved to patriotism and the preservation of a meas- 
ure of unselfish sacrifice in our citizenship, that life was satis- 
fied with our democratic institutions. It was satisfied with 
the liberty and equality of men. It favored the simple rights 
of man as against the oppressive rights of property. It 
favored the individual and the local community as against 
the corporation, the social mob, and the commercial despot- 
ism. But as soon as the political life got the disease of power, 
as soon as ignorance and the caucus were confederated in the 
baleful enterprise of enthroning plutocratic tyrants, we began 
to drift towards the empire, and as the corrupting tendencies 
were increased our progress towards the cataract of Imperial- 
ism was accelerated. 

Thus came the ascendency of the metropolis over the coun- 
try districts of the United States; thus came the degradation 
of the rural communities, and thus came the establishment of 
the corrupt despotism in the commercial cities. Then it was 
that the metropolis began to fortify itself on the new basis. 
It began to suck up the resources of the nation, and to give 
back to the nation no equivalent. It began to be a mass of 
stock exchanges and banks and trusts and corporate contriv- 
ances, ravening like wolves, making the land roar with their 
vociferations, plunging and storming in the maelstrom of 
spoliation, seeking to live by overcoming each other and by 
gathering from mankind the products of all legitimate indus- 
try. Then came the institution of new methods of defence 
for the few against the many. Then came the stone arsenal 
on this corner and on that, stacked full of murderous weapons, 
heaped to repletion’ with accoutrements and with shot and 
shell, not a single missile of which was ever remotely intended 
for the foreign foes of the Republic, but only for the sup- 
pression of mobs and the insidious overthrow of the people. 
Then came the noble New York Seventh springing to arms 
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at the country’s call, rushing to the front and trampling down 
the minions of Spain! 

Then came the alliance of all this with the political party; 
that is, with the party in power. It was an alliance of bar- 
gain and sale. The money centres would furnish the sinews 
of war, and the governing power would make the war in order 
to preserve the ascendency of the money centres. The dic- 
tation of the latter was absolute. First this party and then 
that went down on its knees at every national convention and 
presented its humble petition to the managers of the stock 
exchanges, to the bond gamblers and the millionaires, saying 
to them: 

“Behold, we are your friends; we are the supporters of ‘the 
business interests.’ We are the defenders of ‘the national 
honor;’ we are the upholders of ‘the public credit.’ Give us, 
therefore, the resources necessary for the prosecution of this 
campaign; help us to elect ourselves by corrupting the people, 
and we will stand by you. Discover our principles for us, 
and we will make oath that the platform is the embodiment of 
patriotism. Put what you please into it, but put it in ambig- 
uously so that we may teach it both ways according to the 
exigencies of the campaign. Remember, however, O our 
masters, that in our hearts we are with you. The people may 
go their ways. What are the people for anyhow? They are 
nothing but a mass of gullible ignoramuses; but the odious 
law permits them to vote—a thing dreadful to contemplate, 
but none the less a fact! We must therefore control them; 
we must teach them how they shall vote in order that busi- 
ness may flourish and the empire be promoted.” 

And the stock exchange came down with the subscription 
fund; the banks poured out; the millionaires handed forth 
their certified checks; and all went merry as a marriage bell. 

The scheme suceeeded—not once, but many times. It suc- 
ceeded in ’88; it succeeded in ’92; it conspicuously succeeded 
in’96; and the political beneficiaries have kept faith with their 
purchasers. The beneficiaries, having stooped to the humilia- 
tion of buying power, naturally desired to get as much as they 
might by their commerce. A purchased office ought to be as 
big an office as possible—this in justice to the purchaser! 
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Suppose, therefore, that we usurp new powers and glorify 
ourselves at the expense of the nation. Suppose that we cease 
to call our foreign representatives ministers and call them 
ambassadors. Suppose that we call our Secretary of State a 
premier. Suppose that we make up a cabinet of millionaires 
and conduct the affairs of the government in the manner of 
princes. Suppose that we enlarge the navy until we shall be 
a “first-class power.” Suppose that we go strutting and hec- 
toring among the nations, menacing this one and overriding 
that one in the manner of the governments of Europe. Sup- 
pose that we go out on quixotical excursions to rectify the 
manners and methods of half the world. Suppose, in a word, 
that we gradually insinuate the spirit and purposes of Empire 
in place of the spirit and purposes of the Republic until the 
former shall be noiselessly instituted and the latter shall be 
quietly done away. Suppose, finally, that if anybody shall 
criticise us, if any shall denounce us before the world, he 
shall be anathema maranatha; we will call him anarchist, dis- 
turber, croaker; and if these gentle epithets be not enough, we 
will placard him as a liar! 

Around this central stem of political ambition the new 
Empire in America has arisen and twined like a poison vine. 
The vine is already as high as the oak. In the very topmost 
branches the leaves of the parasite are seen flourishing among 
the leaves of the immortal tree. It was thus in the latter 
days of the Roman Republic. The new growth clambered up 
around the old, embraced it, choked it, drew from it its life, 
strangled it to death. 

It is here that the lessons from Quo Vadis should be re- 
cited for the benefit of the American people. One of the 
lessons, most salutary and, as it would seem, impossible for 
mankind to learn, is that every colossal despotism is planted 
on the extinct political rights and liberties of the people. 
The spectacular government of whatever kind, supported by 
force and glorified with panegyric, cannot coexist with free 
citizenship. It can‘only coexist with the suppression of that 
agitated life, spontaneous energy, and local independence 
which are the essentials of democracy. If, therefore, the 
American people will accept the Empire instead of the Re- 
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public, if they are determined to abandon their democratic 
institutions for the glory of a sceptre and a sword, let them 
know both what they are getting and what they give. 

It is most instructive to note the sentiment of a people with 
respect to its past history. Some peoples are proud of their 
ancestry and of the ancestral deeds. Not a few believe in 
their fathers, and do them honor by following in their foot- 
steps. Nearly every known nation adopts some means of 
commemorating its origin and the events of its heroic age. 
The love for the patriotic seers amounts, in instances not 
a few, to an inextinguishable passion. Admiration for the 
order of society and for the civil institutions which the men 
of a former day established, and for the confirmation of which 
they generally paid the price of their best blood and treasure, 
kindles in the heart of posterity. Altars are built and adora- 
tion is offered to the manes of the great dead. Only a few 
are sufficiently cold-blooded to turn away from the ancestral 
graves; from the monuments which the fathers built; from 
the spots where they gathered in humble assembly to take 
counsel for the welfare of the future; from the battlefields on 
which they drew their rude weapons and bared their breasts 
to the cohorts of a foe stronger than they, but not strong 
enough to prevail over their valor and heroism. 

From the prevalence of these sentiments nearly every na- 
tion, however humble, finds cause to glory in the history of its 
past. Inspired with such thoughts, the Swiss peasant hears 
with swelling breast the story of the old-time heroic battles 
which left him as an inheritance the freedom of his eternal 
mountains. The patriot of Holland lays aside his pipe and 
his hoe to listen, with as much enthusiasm as a man of his 
race can feel, to the tale once more repeated of the seventy- 
years’ struggle of his fathers against the despotism of Charles 
and Philip. Ever and anon the Suliote or the Albanian of 
Pindus flares up in insurrection under the memory of what 
the great Greeks did to the Persians and the Turks. What 
does the Highlander do when the name of Wallace or the 
Bruce is mentioned in his hearing? How shrill is the mo- 
notonous ery of the bagpipe, still shrieking out that ances- 
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tral music to which the Scotch soldiers have marched over a 
hundred batteries! 
** How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath that fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s ears.” 

The Briton is proud of his history and his political struc- 
ture. He will fight for the very memory or mention of what 
his fathers have accomplished. He has pride in his mon- 
archy of a thousand years and in the established order of 
British society. If he do not believe in democracy, he at 
least believes in what he has, and he defends it with tongue 
and sword. 

It would be a strange exception to the order of human 
nature and to the concurrent acclaims of history that the 
American people, of all the peoples of the world, should give 
away their past as if it were nothing. Have we no fathers? 
Did our fathers accomplish nothing for which we should have 
a manly pride? Were our fathers rebels and fools, or were 
they patriots and wise men? Were they heroes, or were they 
only insurgent jackanapes in rags? Were their deeds worth 
commemorating, or were they fit to be forgotten? Have we 
no monuments of a heroic past? Have we no insurrection in 
which to glory? Have we no rebellion against arbitrary 
power to which the pen of history and the pencil of the epic 
bard should be devoted as to the one thing worthy of preser- 
vation in the New World? Were our little States, thirteen 
in all, huddled together along the Atlantic border, something 
fit to be revered for all time as the nurseries of human liberty, 
or were they ungrateful provinces, disloyal and spiteful? 
Were the institutions which the Revolutionary fathers cre- 
ated on these shores worthy to be transmitted to posterity, 
or shall posterity now forget them and cast them off as out- 
worn rags? 

Will the American nation in very truth discard its past? 
Have we no more pride? Is patriotism dead? Is the new 
railway terminal in Boston worth more than Independence 
Hall? Are those three miles of stone palaces on Fifth Ave- 
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nue, New York, with their twenty-eight voters, better than 
ten thousand humble Bonsai of Gar Tethers, « fe | a freeman and a 
patriot in every house? Is America the only country known 
to history base enough to discard its heroic fathers and to 
set in their place a retinue of nabobs wearing the regalia 
of Imperialism? Has representative government become a 
thing so poor and mean as to be cast out on the fuliginous 
ash-heap of history, to fester in the sun, and to have its 
remaining substance sucked up by the bluebottles of a par- 
venu nobility? 

In this world each nation must take its own course. Each 
people must do as it will; each must have its own standards 
and its own ideals. So also of communities. So also of the 
individual men and women who compose the nation; each for 
himself must mark out his own pathway and follow it. Even 
a fool, according to Mr. Kipling, “must follow his natural 
bent—even as you and I.” All men must go their several 
ways to their destiny, and each in eternity must take his sta- 
tion according to the light and purpose in him. They, there- 
fore, who will forget their fathers; they who think more of 
glory than they do of liberty; they who esteem riches and 
power above freedom and human hope, may accept, if they 
will, this new American Empire which the lust of conquest 
in league with the pride of power is building on the grave of 
the Republic; but for ourselves, we will have none of it, now 
or ever. “I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon” than 
to train with this miserable procession of spurious commer- 
cialism that is marching on in splendid raiment and idiotic 
glee towards the nearby maelstrom yonder which is to swal- 
low the Republic and leave us only the glittering framework 
of a gilded Empire in its stead. 

But the Empire expresses itself not only in the form of 
insular ambition and in the lust for added political power and 
glory; it also reveals its character and purpose in the attempt 
to establish the rule of money over manhood in our country 
and throughout the world. One may at least understand 
something of the spirit which reaches out to seize the islands 
of the sea; that at least is rational. One may understand how 
ambition can find food in the creation of political splendors. 
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‘An island is valuable, and splendors are dazzling. But as 
for the reign of gold, that is more difficult to fathom and 
comprehend. The Empire stands for the reign of gold. It 
stands for the ascendency of wealth, the subjection of the 
poor, and the obliteration of free manhood. 

The Republic, on the other hand, has nothing in common 
with the reign of gold. It knows nothing of the institution 
of any power over society other than the expressed will of 
the people. Democracy? Plutocracy? How can these two 
things be and abide together? They cannot. No freeman, 
whether he be democrat or some other, can hold office in the 
Kingdom of Gold. In that kingdom all men are subjects. 
In it citizenship is impossible. Never yet in human history 
has a nation yielded to the domination of wealth and at the 
same time preserved its liberties. Never yet in the past an- 
nals of mankind has a single example been afforded of a peo- 
ple at once luxurious and free. The moment that the acquisi- 
tion of wealth becomes the prevailing motive of action with a 
given race or nation, that moment its vigor and its virtue 
begin to wane—that moment it ceases to be free and great. 
Under the circle of the sun there is not a single instance in 
which this deep-down law of human society has been set at 
naught. 

And there is a reason for all things. There is a reason 
why the reign of gold is utterly inconsistent with the reign of 
manhood. The nation that follows freedom and maintains 
it has certain ideals which are radically opposed to the ideals 
prevalent in the empire of gold. With the free nation the 
first concern of civil scciety is to preserve the intellectual life, 
the moral force, and the spontaneous energy of its citizens. 
The intellectual life expresses itself in the discovery of new 
truth: in the restatement of the old truth in newer and more 
attractive forms, in order that men may love the truth and 
find it; in the dissemination of the truth by literature and art; 
in the creation of institutions having respect to the intellec- 
tual and moral betterment of mankind. The moral force of 
a nation is manifest in its robust virtues, in its courage, its 
heroism, its humane purpose, its devotion to the humanities, 
and in its scorn of falsehood, its contempt for perfidious prac- 
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tices, and in its intolerance of all cruelty. The spontaneous 
energy of a nation expresses itself in the development of ster- 
ling individual character. It makes men and women like the 
stars that dwell apart in the eternal space. It preserves the 
essential principles of human nature, its Leauty, its sublimity, 
its singular unity of aim and end. 

All these elements of life the Republic cherishes. All 
of them wither under the Empire. Under the reign of gold 
democracy is impossible. The reign of gold is an essential 
part of Imperialism. The Empire consists with the estab- 
lishment of the despotism of concentrated wealth; indeed, the 
Empire requires the concentration of wealth in the hands of 
a few; for the Empire consists of a few, and not of the many. 
The Empire is a central sun with a limited number of satel- 
lites revolving around it and borrowing their light and heat 
from its effulgence. The light and heat of the Empire are 
supported by materials taken from the millions and thrown 
like fuel into the splendor of the furnace. 

In America the new Imperialism is favored most of all by 
the plutocratic classes. The plutocracy has succeeded, by 
taking advantage of the conditions of American life, in aceu- 
mulating the means out of which to construct the Empire. 
The few thousand millionaires and billionaires who have risen 
to more than princely rank by the spoliation of the American 
people know well that the democratic Republic does not fur- 
nish them with adequate means for defending and increasing 
their spoil. They have heaped up their enormous resources 
in the most defensible forms, but they show an ill-disguised 
dread of danger, and would fain have stronger bulwark. 

Whoever has read the history of piracy will have noted 
with amusement the alarmed anxiety of the pirates to get into 
some situation where they can deposit their treasures with- 
out the possibility of disturbance or discovery. To this end 
they sail from one archipelago to another; they hide and bur- 
row on unknown shores. Sometimes, dreading the exposure 
of the land, they establish a treasure house in the bottom of 
the sea. What a pity that these enterprising speculators 
could not enter into a union with some government that 
would go partners and furnish them the needed protection! 
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What a glorious thing if they could get control of a “strong 
government,” enter into combination with it, take possession 
of its resources, and proclaim an Empire for the promotion of 
“business” and the dispensation of the principles of the gos- 
pel! The analogy would then be perfect. 

Year by year in the United States the wealth created by 
the labor of the millions has been sucked up and concentrated 
in the hands of a few. Such a process can never go on ac- 
cording to justice or with any sincere regard for the rights 
of producers. Since the Civil War the class of nabobs has 
been constantly increasing in numbers and power. They all 
belong to one political party—the party of the Empire. 
There is not one of all the American nabobs who is not an 
Imperialist. There is not one of them who believes in the 
democratic Republic, or in the maintenance of the rights of 
the under man. There is not one of them who has not gone 
over body and soul to Imperialism; and there is not one who 
has not been forced into this abandonment of democracy and 
this substitution of the empire by the sheer stress of his situa- 
tion! 

Let it be understood that the Republic and the stock 
exchange do not consist. The liberties of mankind and the 
privileges of bond-grabbers cannot both be preserved. The 
spontaneous free right of the individual citizen and the neces- 
sary despotism of concentrated wealth cannot be maintained 
side by side; they can be maintained only with free citizen- 
ship in the bottom and the conscienceless despotism of con- 
centrated wealth built upon it.’ 

My countrymen, we thus have three facts in which Impe- 
rialism expresses its purpose. The first of these is territorial 
acquisition—for the empire must conquer and expand. The 
second fact is that inflamed political lust of power which seeks 
to create a government apart from the people, over them, 
without their consent, and pressing them down against their 
protest. The third fact is the institution of plutocracy, which 
demands the other two for its maintenance and promotion. 
Concentrated wealth seeks to secure itself and to perpetuate 
its reign by means of a political system which maintains itself, 
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not by free will, but by arsenals and armies and navies, in the 
manner of the European powers. 

In these garbs and disguises the Empire has come. It has 
overshadowed the Republic, and its apologists are forth in all 
the avenues of public opinion. They stand in every porch 
where they may be heard. To this end the book is written; 
to this end the magazine goes forth burdened with contribu- 
tions intended to poison and pervert public opinion and to 
insinuate new ideas of society and state, inconsistent with the 
preservation of Republican institutions. The forum and the 
pulpit resound with an acclaim which is either the vocifera- 
tion of ignorance or the paid argument of an advocacy to 
which all truth and human rights are strangers. Imperial- 
ism is openly advocated in high places as though it were not 
rank treason. The Republic may be seen swaying and rock- 
ing under the stress like a shaken tower struck by the assaults 
of a powerful enemy who is in league with the keepers of the 
house. It may be that our strong tower will go down. It 
may be, on the other hand, that we shall withstand the assault 
and come forth from the conflict with the experience of ages 
concentrated in our thought and purpose for the battles and 
achievements of the new era of humanity and hope. 

Certainly the century is in the twilight. It has been the 
greatest of the centuries, and the American Republic has been 
the greatest of its products. The centennial sun looks back 
upon us from the luminous clouds of his setting, and with 
stout hearts we, who still stand for the liberty and equality of 
all men, look upon the splendors of his couch, if by any hope- 
fulness of vision we may discover the prophetic red shining 
through the curtains and betokening a fair to-morrow. 








THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


I. PRAYER: A STUDY. 
BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ. 


N an article upon prayer in the July Arena the writer 

| says: “At this late date I am bound to confess that con- 

cerning the eflicacy of prayer I speak with far less assur- 

ance than when, in confident youth, I stood on the other side 
of experience.” 

Yet even the confidence of youth must be sorely tried often- 
times, and the mother who assures her child that God will 
give him whatever he asks is undoubtedly setting his feet in 
a painful path, where lie in wait for him perplexity and doubt 
and agony of mind. Those who thus guide their children 
believe they have authority fur so doing in the teachings of 
the Founder of Christianity, especially in that saying of His,* 
“Whatsover ye shall ask in my name, that will I do.” Un- 
counted little ones have leaned upon that promise in perfect 
faith, only to meet bitter disappointment; and these same 
boys and girls have grown into men and women who “speak 
with far less assurance” concerning the efficacy of prayer than 
when they “stood on the other side of experience.” 

The writer in Tue Arena testifies: “I have watched a man 
struggle” (against pecuniary losses) “with all the strength of 
a noble soul. And I have seen that struggle end in a broken 
heart and death.” Like many another, she has also seen the 
righteous man himself begging bread, and the horror of a 
painful death visited upon innocent babes. Yes, and all the 
world has seen, in this day of ours, one hundred thousand 
Christian Armenians butchered by the unspeakable Turk. 
Did not these ravished women and these tortured men cry 
unto God for help, and was there worked any miracle in their 
behalf, or was any hand raised to save them? 

Perhaps there is nothing so strange in the history of Chris- 
tianity as the failure of its disciples to accept the sayings of 








* John, xiv, 13. 
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their Master as He Himself interpreted them, both in his coun- 
ter-sayings and in His own life; and this despite the fact that 
none has brought the charge of inconsistency against the Naz- 
arene. “It is easier to preach than to practise” is a saying 
which has yet to be quoted concerning Him. 

In studying the teachings of all philosophers and found- 
ers of religion the scholar invariably uses the comparative 
method, setting one saying against another, and reading ob- 
secure passages in the light of others more easy of compre- 
hension. And in the case of no teacher is this method more 
essential to an intelligent understanding of his meaning than 
in that of the Founder of Christianity. Yet the same man 
who applies the most reasonable methods of study to his Plato, 
Kant, Confucius, or Koran, will read his Bible as inconse- 
quentially and superficially as though he were a child. 

A striking feature of Hebraic literature is the use of hyper- 
bole, with the intention of emphasis and with the effect of a 
certain noble strength. This hyperbole is used in a spiritual 
rather than a material sense, and is readily understood. Thus 
Jesus commands: “Be ye perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect”’—-a command which, according to 
any literal interpretation, it is impossible to obey. Yet these 
words have proved an inspiration to generations of readers, 
have lent a new dignity to human nature, and have raised the 
Christian conception of duty to a height previously inconceiv- 
able. But let us demand a strictly literal injunction, and say 
the command should read thus: “Be ye perfect, in so far as 
this is possible, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” Immediately the inspiration, the strength is gone. 
The glory is fled! We perceive that there is a truer interpre- 
tation than the literal, and remember that the Founder of 
Christianity did not deny the charge that His sayings were 
“hard.” Indeed, taken separately, they sometimes proved 
incomprehensible to His own disciples. We have the im- 
measurable advantage of being able to survey the whole 
recorded body of Christian teaching and the whole recorded 
life of the Nazarene. If we refuse to avail ourselves of this 
advantage we assuredly cannot expect to fare better than those 
who followed the Master and heard His words for themselves, 
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To one of these hard sayings—one which has proved a 
stumbling-block to so many men, women, and children—let 
us apply the method of comparative study. As recorded by 
John,* Jesus said, ““Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
will Ido.” Let us see whether we are justified in isolating this 
saying from others which serve to explain it. 

In seeking counter-sayings of Jesus we find two which state 
conditions. One of these is, apparently, a faith so absolute 
that the reader feels baffled.+ But again light is thrown from 
other passages, and we learn that “faith as a grain of mustard 
seed” will “remove mountains;”{ two forms of figurative 
expression which doubtless trouble literal readers. All, how- 
ever, can understand the case of the man who, on being told 
by Jesus that faith was necessary for the healing of his de- 
mented son, cried out (like any distressed but doubting soul): 
“Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief!” Thus the con- 
dition of perfect faith is rendered into terms of a humble aspi- 
ration toward faith. 

The other condition imposed is that the granting of the 
prayer shall prove compatible with God’s will, a ecndition so 
inevitable and (from a Christian standpoint) so desirable that 
it seems strange to read such a comment upon it as that given 
by Mrs. Boalt in Tue Arena, who thinks that this condition 
ascribes to the Almighty “the character of one who, making 
a great ado over His promises, yet cunningly provides that 
nothing not in accordance with His will shall be expected of 
Him.” How are we to know, asks the writer, what God’s will 
is, when He has not expressed it? Presumably, by preferring 
our requests. Thus children learn the will of their parents, 
and soldiers that of their commander. And this is exactly 
the way offered us through prayer. No officer would care to 
have a subordinate instructed as follows: “Go and ask your 
captain for whatever you want; he will give it to you.” 
Would that officer expect the soldier, upon meeting with a 
refusal, to declare that his request was “unanswered,” and 
that he had no further “faith” in his captain? Yet thus do 
we instruct our children concerning prayer to God, and, as a 
result, they cry out against heaven when their requests are 
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not granted. There is absolutely no authority for terming 
granted prayer “answered prayer,” and claiming that a re- 
quest refused is “unanswered prayer.” Such terms are en- 
tirely misleading and illogical. They are doubtless the result 
of teaching children (and older people) to expect God to give 
them whatever they ask. Fancy your child, upon meeting 
with some refusal, crying out: “There, you won’t answer me, 
and I have no further faith in you!” Assuming that God is 
in reality our Heavenly Father, we must seem to Him most 
unreasonable and perverse sons and daughters! 

The only conditions imposed, then, upon the granting of 
prayer are such as are merely taken for granted in the human 
relation of superior and subordinate, that is, a sufficient 
amount of faith to insure the preferring of the request in the 
belief that it will be heard and considered, and the coinci- 
dence of the request with the (presumably) better judgment 
of the superior. As the man who prays would doubtless 
claim the belief that God’s judgment is absolutely wise and 
His motives absolutely unselfish, the relation between the 
human suppliant and his Maker is infinitely more satisfactory 
than any human relationship possibly could be. 

Pursuing our comparative study of Christian teaching, let 
us see whether, as the writerin Tux Arena seems to suppose, 
followers of the Nazarene have any right to hope for immu- 
nity from trouble. She has seen a man nobly struggle against 
losses, and yet die without regaining any part of his fortune. 
But the most superficial study of the Gospels must lead to the 
conclusion that the Founder of Christianity did not promise 
His followers the slightest degree of earthly prosperity. In- 
deed, He did not appear to consider wealth as a blessing, and 
had Himself “not where to lay his head.” When a Christian 
attains wealth, he cannot with any reason regard his success 
as a reward of spiritual merit; but, according to gospel teach- 
ing, should rather beware lest it prove a stumbling-block in 
his progress toward the kingdom of heaven. The sayings of 
Jesus which bear upon this subject are too familiar to need 
quoting. 

In regard to other forms of trouble we find the same state 
of affairs. To give but a few of many conclusive references, 
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Jesus declared, “In the world ye shall have tribulation;”* 
and the great exemplar of His teachings said “We must 
through great tribulation enter into the kingdom of heaven.”+ 
The result is, instead of complaint and repining, that “We 
glory in tribulations.”{ And what reader has ever doubted 
the sincerity of Paul when he wrote those remarkable words? 
For the final outcome of the whole matter we read of the eter- 
nally blessed: “These are they who have come out of great 
tribulation.” It is clear that the Christian cannot claim im- 
munity from suffering, though he may, evidently, look for 
peculiar comfort in this world, and for an everlasting reward. 
Since the praying Christian cannot find authority for de- 
manding that his requests be granted, it may be interesting 
to discover, through a study of the New Testament, just what 
advantages he may claim as peculiarly and unquestionably his. 
In the first place, the Christian is encouraged to pray for 
anything he desires, however personal, and is assured the re- 
quest will be granted if this be possible in accordance with 
Divine wisdom. More than this, he is positively promised 
certain benefits from prayer, concerning which the uninitiated 
take, possibly, too small account. At all events, it is only fair 
to give heed to the testimony of those who claim the experi- 
ence. Jesus said: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” The only manner in 
which His followers may now “come” is through prayer, and 
an uncounted multitude of these testify concerning the “rest” 
granted. Jesus also promised to His followers a peace which 
the world cannot take away. Now, if, despite tribulation, 
peace and rest may be had, the very sting of tribulation is 
drawn. Who fears the snake deprived of its poison, or who 
dreads the storm when in safe shelter? And, strange as these 
promises sound to the “natural man,” they are supported by 
such a mass of evidence as no man can reasonably disregard. 
T have myself known one tried to the verge of utter exhaus- 
tion declare that the suffering, with the experience it brought 
of God’s comforting presence, was infinitely preferable to any 
immunity from such pain without that experience. And 
those who have the experience have the right to testify. 
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If possible, the example of Jesus concerning prayer throws 
even more light upon the subject than does a study of His ver- 
bal teaching. In one recorded instance He prayed for deliv- 
erance from trouble and pain, but added the words, “Not my 
will, but thine be done.” And the prayer for deliverance 

‘was refused! Shall it then be quoted as an instance of “un- 
answered prayer” ¢ 

We must judge that the greatest desire of Jesus’s life was 
to “convert” His hearers. In this, for the most part, He 
uiterly failed. Yet what, to His mind, could have seemed 
more in accordance with the divine will than that He should 
win followers? What more bitter, more inexplicable experi- 
ence is given to man than the apparent failure of some high 
and unselfish purpose, toward which has been bent every en- 
ergy and hope of a lifetime? Yet this was the experience 
given to the Founder of Christianity. A study of His life 
must convince both followers and rejecters that, from any 
human standpoint, His were the saddest life and the bitterest 
death of which there is left any record. 

This fact did not, however, diminish the Nazarene’s faith. 
Yet the writer in Tue Arena fears that the apparently way- 
ward course of many children who are subjects of prayer is 
in itself an unanswerable argument against the efficacy of 
prayer. It must be a comfort to those who pray for others to 
remember that Jesus evidently had some hope for the most 
hardened of His persecutors, for He cried, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what thev do.” If He did not de- 
spair of these, but with His last breath consigned them to 
God’s mercy, there must be few parents who have the right to 
despair concerning their wayward children. “TI have seen the 
child of many prayers commit every crime but murder,” de- 
clares the writer in Tux Arena. But the subjects of Jesus’s 
prayer committed the most atrocious murder in all history. 

The Founder of Christianity, we see, met refusal of prayer 
without diminution of faith, Yet when weary or in need 
of strength or comfort He retired, if possible, to a secluded 
place to pray. Indeed, rest and prayer appear to have been 
in His case terms almost synonymous. In Luke* we read 


* Luke, vi, 12, 
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that He continued all night in prayer; and this was very pos- 
sibly but one of many such instances. From this we must 
judge that He found in prayer other benefits than the securing 
of His personal desires. 

At the close of her article Mrs. Boalt calls for more evi- 
dence concerning “answered” prayer. She hopes that a great 
mass of such evidence might be adduced, and that faith in 
prayer be thus revived. It is a forlorn hope. For every 
answered (that is, granted) prayer there might perhaps be 
quoted an “unanswered” or ungranted prayer; and who can 
tell which class predominates? God evidently refuses as well 
as grants, and it is quite apparent that the value of prayer 
cannot be judged upon any such grounds. Rather let those 
who pray testify as to whether prayer offers a comfort in 
trouble, a guide in perplexity, a light in darkness; and also 
whether its benefits exceed those offered by worldly prosperity 
or immunity from trouble. Those who pray most know most. 
Let those who pray but little testify but little. 





Il. PRAYER: WHAT IT IS AND HOW ANSWERED. 
BY ANNIE G. BROWN. 





N the July number of Tue Arena there appears an article 
on prayer which is truly remarkable in its utter confus- 
ing of spiritual and material things. It is in one sense a 
bold demand upon the Almighty to descend to the material 
plane and there explain all His dealings with the children of 
men; in another, it is the ery of one whose soul is struggling 
against the benumbing clutch of materialism. That such 
things can be written in the dawn of the twentieth century 
of Christianity is evidence of the gross worldliness into which 
the church of to-day is plunged; for it cannot be doubted that 
this writer voices the deepest feelings of thousands within 
her pale. And yet the soul-searching candor and agonized 
earnestness of the writer are prophetic of better things to 
come; for people in such soul frame there certainly is light 
ahead. 
The errors of this article (errors of the head) are: first, that 
this material life and its environments are given first place in 
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importance, and the attempt is made to lower the promises of 
God to this idea; second, that the idea it gives of God, our 
Creator, Redeemer, and Saviour, is not only erroneous, but 
inadeqttate; and, third, that it overestimates the scope of our 
capacities in our present imperfect state. 

If the Bible teaches anything, it teaches that we are spirit- 
ual beings destined to unending existence in a spiritual uni- 
verse; that we are here only transiently, in a formative and 
reformative state, building under God’s guidance and through 
His power the characters which shall fix our destinies for eter- 
nity. If these things are true (and it is hard to see how even 
the most superficial believer in Holy Writ can doubt them) 
then God our Father must be principally concerned with our 
spiritual welfare; all His warnings and promises must be ad- 
dressed to our spiritual and immortal selves; His providential 
dealings must relate to our spiritual progress first, and to 
our creature comfort and satisfaction as these latter bear upon 
and affect the former. What would be thought of an earthly 
father who, knowing the almost boundless advantages of edu- 
cation and training, weakly yielded them all to the whims 
and follies of his child? But that is just what we propose for 
God to do in our case when we beseech Him to yield to our 
desires. In the model of prayer given by our Lord, there is 
only one clause that can be construed as relating to material 
things, “give us this day our daily bread,” but as He Him- 
self had previously declared that “Man cannot live by bread 
alone” (material food), “but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God” (spiritual food), we can readily see 
that the spiritual side of this clause is its important part. But 
we are not to understand that our Father does not regard our 
temporal welfare or feel for our sufferings. He has made 
ample provision for all our creature wants, and He himself 
originates none of the sufferings of His children. All suffer- 
ing of every kind and degree has its origin in sin, and from it 
all He shields us just so far as He can do so without bringing 
greater suffering upon us. His chief purpose, however, is to 
prepare us to live with and enjoy Him forever, and from that 
purpose He will not be turned aside even though its aecom- 
plishment necessitates every conceivable agony that both soul 
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and body can endure. It is good and right to carry our 
troubles to Him and lay our desires before Him, but when 
we have done all that we have not prayed. 

As God is infinite love and infinite wisdom, it follows that 
all His purposes and plans must be infinitely good and wise, 
and therefore need no change; indeed they could not be 
changed except by being made less good and wise; and who 
but a fool in the madness of his folly would wish that? Our 
Lord assures us that what He is doing for us in this earth life 
we cannot now know; He means that our faculties in their 
present immaturity are incapable of taking in the goodness, 
beauty, and happiness that He is striving to lead us up to. 

In view of the foregoing, to the question, What is prayer? 
we may answer, it is the soul’s effort with the Lord’s help to 
bring itself into harmony with His supremely good and wise 
plans for its own eternal happiness. It is our effort to see 
ourselves and our circumstances in the light in which our 
Father views them, and to feel “Thy will, not mine, be done.” 
And the conditions of answer? They are few and simple: 
that we trust Him; that we seek out and reject from our 
hearts and lives all evil, as sin against Him; and that we strive 
to keep faithfully His commandments. Strange it is that the 
conditional clause, “in my name,” attached to the promised 
gift of “all things whatsoever,” should be so almost univer- 
sally misunderstood. “Name” in the Scriptures does not de- 
note an arbitrary appellation, but «lways signifies the charac- 
ter of the person or thing named. So prayer in our Lord’s 
name means to pray for His characteristics; to ask for love 
and wisdom, patience, meekness, and humility from Him. 
One who prays thus need have no doubts about the answer, 
nor will he have to wait long for it. Were one fraction of 
the breath that is wasted in fruitless efforts to change the 
Eternally Unchangeable but spent in true prayer, there need 
be no heartbreaks among the children of men. 

As to the proposed prayer Testament, it would do no good. 
Life furnishes abundant proof that we may prate to each other 
of our experiences all our life long without effect; we must 
have experiences of our own. Each for himself must come 
into vital touch with the living, inspiring God of his soul. 




















THE SERVANT CLASS ON THE FARM AND IN 
THE SLUMS. 





BY BOLTON HALL. 





“TT is useless trying to help the poor; they love the tene- 
ments, and would rather have shop wages too low to live 
upon than take places as help. The lower classes are 

the lazy, the improvident, and the dishonest. 

“ ¢Tt’s them as never knows where a meal’s to be ’ad; 

Take my word for it, Sammy, the poor in the lump is bad.’ 
“They are drunken, discontented, vicious, and will not go to 
the country. Theories are all very well, but the whole 
trouble is the wickedness of the human heart, and the only 
thing that is really effectual is to preach the gospel to them.” 

In the main, however, even the bad seek their own interest. 
Tll-doing without motive is rare—we call it some mania when 
it occurs in the rich. Evil is commonly done to obtain some- 
thing which is, or at least seems, desirable. As the poor are not 
destitute of all intelligence, we may be sure that, apart from 
questions of right or wrong, they do what they believe to be 
most for their own happiness. Clearly they think it more for 
their happiness to stay in the shops and slums, rather than to 
take service or go to the country. Are they right for once? 

We have charitable societies which would train some hun- 
dreds annually of New York’s hundred thousand women ser- 
vants; and first-class places offer high wages. As shop girls 
have to work hard and are not the class to whom wages are no 
object, let us see why those feeling so keenly the want of 
money do not avail themselves of such splendid opportunities. 
When we reach old age or even middle life, it is hard, often 
fatal, to change our habits. It would be unreasonable then 
to expect anyone but the young to do so. 

Let us suppose then that an industrious girl has learned her 
duties in a Society, and under a matron so tactful that the 
pupil (not realizing that she is receiving charity) has lost none 
of her self-respect. She is a chambermaid or waitress, and 
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as such should get from sixteen to twenty-two dollars per 
month with board. Why does she prefer to provide for her- 
self on six dollars a week in a shop, or on four dollars in a 
factory ¢ 

In the first place, an ordinary woman cannot get a first-class 
place. She must be neat, strong, quick, capable, willing, 
trained, good-tempered, nice-looking, well-mannered, strictly 
sober, and content to resign the visits of men. Many require 
her to belong to their own communion, to wear a cap, and to 
be religious as well. Are such virtues the natural products 
of the slums, or are they learned in a charity school? Such 
persons do not need your aid or anyone’s else. 

How many of your friends would you take for servants? 
One is delicate, another irritable, another indolent, another 
incapable, inexperienced, or noisy, another too fond of men’s 
society, grim, pert, a little giddy, overdressed, dowdy, ugly, or 
“quite too pretty to have in the house.” Most of us would sit 
for weeks in an intelligence office before we should get a place, 
and when we did, should leave it the same night. 

But in the country, says some one, or in poorer houses, so 
much is not required, and yet it is almost impossible to get 
servants for flats or country houses. Naturally: you have 
horses, entertainments, study, books, art, and acquaintances 
with which to amuse yourself; the servant girl has nothing 
but her acquaintances. In a flat or in the country she is 
asked to give up the one poor pleasure that saves her from 
utter mental death, that sympathetic notice of what is going 
on, which, when we hear it, we call gossip; when we read it, 
news. The servant, moreover, must give up her liberty. 
From six in the morning till ten at night, always she must 
listen for the bell; from dawn to midnight always be at the 
disposal of other women, not always angels, not always even 
ladies. Such are the requirements. What are the rewards? 
Sixty or seventy cents a day, social degradation, and probably 
to die an old maid. There is no use blinking it; you might 
kiss a nice shop girl; you would not sit down to a table with a 
servant. They are not “help” at all.. They are menials. The 
servant learns to know refinement, so that she will not marry 
a truckman; yet even the coachman thinks her beneath him; 
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a decent mechanic will marry only some one whom he can call 
a “lady.” 

The shop girl is her superior. The shop is hot and stuffy; 
is it worse than the kitchen? The shop girl’s hours are long, 
but they have an end. Her food is poor, but it is seasoned 
with liberty. To take service is almost to take the vows of 
poverty, celibacy, and obedience. Truly it is wonderful that 
there are any good servants at all. 

Your butler drinks; they nearly all drink. When they do 
not, they save money, go into business, and generally lose it, 
and then, discouraged, come back to service. Yet butlers are 
ordinary men; no better, no worse, than others; there must be 
some reason why they drink. The reason is that their hours 
are long, they are not usually intellectual, and they have no 
amusement or recreation; they cannot even smoke except on 
their evenings out in the club or at the corner saloon. Per- 
haps they see wines drunk and hear them praised at table; 
what wonder if they taste and try to find a little stimulus in 
the bottle? Men fall on the side on which they are tempted. 
Good butlers are scarce. What good mother would wish to 
see her son a butler at double the wages of a clerk? She 
knows that unions shut him out from a trade, and that he 
must choose one or the other; that he cannot go to the fields. 

Men are usually convinced only by themselves; if you are 
willing so to be convinced, it is easy to try it. Ask any poor 
person why he does not go to the country. The first question 
is, “Where should the like of me go?” “Oh, go West; go 
anywhere ;” that is the usual philanthropic plan. But if 
you have a definite place in your mind, you must answer 
next, “What should I be doing out there, knowing nobody?” 
Farm? They have no land, nor money to stock it. Work 
for a farmer? They know nothing of farm work, and a 
farmer would not be bothered with a feeble, narrow-chested 
stranger. If a foolish or good-natured farmer gives him a 
job, what shall he do in the winter, or if employment fail? 
Here, when the bit and the sup are gone, his neighbors will 
always lend or give; to whom shall he turn in the strange and 
desolate country? Finally, how is he to pay fares for the 
wife and children, and freight for his poor little furniture? 
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The piteous great army of tramps is full of those who have 
tried the country for employment, and failing have fallen 
from the ranks. 

Yet, after all, if the denizen of the slums loves the slums 
without a reason; if the tenement-house child, like the jail- 
bird, will fly back to his haunt, it is not with him that the 
difficulty lies. With the slums as they are we are prepared 
to deal. We have in New York City two thousand and forty 
charities. If our own country and other countries did not 
ceaselessly pour its youth into the towns, we might grapple 
with the pauperism which we have; but the flood of poverty 
rises only the faster as we build dams. It cannot be that 
these people coming from the country are also hopelessly cor- 
rupt, drunken, discontented, and vicious; but if they were, 
what would be the use of sending our own people out to the 
conditions which bring such results? If the life on the farms 
would so greatly improve our laborers, if work is so plentiful 
there, why, in spite of all our efforts, and in spite of the laws 
of demand and supply, does the current steadily set cityward? 
Because, however charming it may look at a distance, in the 
life of the farm are hardship, loneliness, and dulness inexpres- 
sible, with no prospect of end or improvement. 

Is it not true that every generation brings up troops of 
honest, intelligent, pushing boys in the country as well as in 
the cities? Yet all over these Eastern States the farms are 
abandoned. The farmers, to the loss of help in the field, send 
their sons, first to the village, then to the city. They know 
by bitter trial that the best for which a farmer may hope as a 
reward for heavy toil is a bare living. Forced by the specu- 
lative value of land to a distance from the city, they know that 
the railroad, which takes their product for the market, takes 
their profit for itself; that to improve the farm is to invite the - 
assessor; that of those things to pay for which they are taxed 
directly and indirectly, next to nothing comes to them; that 
as the joints get stiff and the soil wears out, the competition 
with machine labor and Western land becomes keener and 
yet more keen. So the bright boy decides that he, at least, 
will not travel that hard road which can lead only to failure. 
He will reach out for the great prizes gained in business, of 
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which he hears so much. What wonder if he does not see 
the thousands who, almost unnoticed, sink in the struggle into 
the city slums? 

And the city lad, with no taste for nature, at work since he 
was able to mind the baby—what tastes, what capabilities, 
what desires has he that the quiet and loneliness of a country 
cabin could gratify? 

Do you really wish, not to justify yourself in profiting by 
lamentable tendencies by maintaining that they are due to 
the wickedness of the “lower classes,” but to find out what is 
the matter? If so, you must try to find out the motives which 
guide the poor, and so alter conditions that they will lead up- 
ward rather than further down. 

When you say that the poor are naturally lazy, intemper- 
ate, and improvident, you but show your utter ignorance and 
disregard of the real want of the poor,—the chance to work; 
you but furnish proof, if proof were needed, that human 
nature is bad. We, who make the laws that shut the workers 
out from the land, bind heavy burdens, and when the weak 
fall under them we cry to heaven that our brother is unreason- 
able, vicious, and will not go to the country. O addle-headed, 
well-meaning, indefinite philanthropist, not because he is no 
good, but because he is no fool, does the man refuse to go to 
the country. 








THE EXTINCTION OF ROYAL HOUSES. 
BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


N my historical studies 1 have noticed a fact which appears 
| to me so singular, as well as interesting, that I will make 
it the basis of a brief contribution. I refer to the method 
which History seems to take in disposing of hereditary dynas- 
ties. The unstable character of royal and imperial houses 
is a thing which must have impressed itself upon the attention 
of many, for it has been much remarked; but the curious 
manner in which they are extinguished has not perhaps been 
critically examined by any author. 

The subject presents another example, or forthshowing in- 
stance, of the unending conflict of the individual will and pur- 
pose with the general laws of history. Than this I believe no 
branch of inquiry will be found more replete with interest and 
instruction. In this conflict of the individual with the gen- 
eral course of events we see the smaller cause struggling with 
the greater—trying to deflect the historical tide from its 
destined end and way. 

Vain, vain is every such endeavor! In this, as in all things 
else, there is one law; the weaker goes to the wall. It may 
be that here and there in the vast fields of history some man 
of the Granicus, some man of the Rubicon, some man of the 
Moskva will arise and, by his personal will, turn from ite | 
natural channel the river of events; but the rule is that both 
men and nations are borne along with the tremendous tide, on 
whose breast, as Swinburne says, 

“All delicate days and pleasant, all spirits and sorrows are cast 
Far out with the foam of the present, that sweeps to the surf of the 
past.” 

One interesting phase of this struggle of human will with 
general law is that which shows the upholders of hereditary 
dynasties and royal houses attempting to preserve them from 
extinction after they have passed under the forfeiture and 
condemnation of history. The spectacle is of frequent recur- 
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rence. A given house becomes criminal and profligate. By 
its course and purpose it breaks with the spirit of the age or 
the laws of humanity. It would fain live on in the wallow of 
depravity, or go back to the last camping-ground. It per- 
ceives not that such a thing as retrogression is impossible. It 
knows not that depravity of any kind is the beginning of death 
—that the watch of progress cannot be made to run back- 
wards, or a running stream to ascend the mountain slope. 
The fated dynasty believes that it may pursue its own course 
and live. It believes that it may eat, drink, and grovel, and 
yet attain the end indicated by its own criminal ambition or 
caprice. Then begins the conflict of the individual will with 
a power greater than itself. Foolish and unequal is the 
struggle. The shadow of a hand comes forth and writes on 
the plastering over against the candlestick. The apparition 
passes, and there it is: Mene, T'ekel, Upharsin. 

Many are the instances which might be cited of this at- 
tempted maintenance of royal houses after they have been 
tried and sentenced. But neither cunning subterfuge nor 
open war, neither the lawless bravado of rebellion nor the 
piteous appeal of innocence in tears, has ever availed to annul 
or mitigate the sentence. The decree goes forth that the 
offending dynasty shall perish, and it perishes. Nothing can 
avert the appointed doom; and history is thenceforth curious 
to know only so much as relates to the methods of extinction. 

The methods are multifarious. Natural death, death by 
violence, extraordinary visitation, madness, blindness, fanati- 
cism, sterility, impotency—every obstacle known to the cun- 
ning of nature or invented by the genius of man is thrown in 
the way of the forfeited house. Its fathers perish; its brothers 
are slain in war; its sons fall like stalks of unripe corn. And 
so the work of extermination goes on until the great: historical 
purpose is accomplished. 

Take for instance the dynasty of the Elder Capets in 
France. That royal house never stood a better chance for per- 
petuation than at the death of Saint Louis, in 1270. That 
monarch left two vigorous sons: Philip ITI, who succeeded 
him; and Robert of Clermont, father of the Bourbons. Let 
us look first at the regular line of succession. Mark the in- 
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sidious fates which began to overtake the House of Capet. 
Philip IV died in 1314. Never were the prospects of the 
dynasty more flattering. ‘True, a great crime had just been 
committed. Fifty-seven of the Knights Templars, after 
being submitted to the mockery of a trial, had been con- 
demned and burned alive in Paris. Jacques de Molay, Grand 
Master of the Order, had cried aloud, half choked in the 
flames of martyrdom, and had summoned Philip to meet him 
in forty days at the bar of the Eternal. 

Let us follow the sequel. The crown descended to Louis X, 
surnamed the Fretful. Two years after his coronation he was 
out one day playing tennis in the Wood of Vincennes. Being 
thirsty and overheated he took a drink of cold water—and 
died. Why should a man die from drinking a cup of cold 
water? Here in any event is Prince Louis, the son whom we 
may crown instead. Not so. Before we get the crown on 
the prince’s head he dies also. But here is his sister; we may 
crown her. Nay; there is a Salic law in France. A woman 
may not reign; therefore, veto. Here, however, is Prince 
Philip, brother of the late sovereign. He shall take the suc- 
cession. Certainly there is no danger to the House of Capet. 
Philip V is king for six years. At length there is uneasiness; 
for Prince Louis, the king’s son, is already dead. No other 
son is born. Four daughters are born; but here is the Salic 
law and—veto. When, in 1322, the king dies, the crown 
again descends by the line collateral, and rests on the head of 
Prince Charles, brother of the sovereign. Now certainly the 
House of Capet shall be safe. Charles IV, surnamed the 
Fair, takes a queen in marriage, and a daughter is born. Salic 
law again, and veto. Then the mother dies. The king at 
once takes another princess in marriage, but she dies without 
offspring. A third time a partner is found, and there is born 
another daughter. Once more Salic law, and veto. So in 
1327, Charles TV, King of France, and last heir in right line 
of descent, dies without a son. The House of Hugh Capet is 
extinct after all, and the crown must go over to the descend- 
ants of Charles of Valois. 

_ If we trace the destiny of the Valois line of French kings 
from the accession of Philip VI, in 1327, to its extinction at 
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the death of Henry LI, in 1539, we shall be struck with the 
many resemblances of that dynasty to the older House of 
Capet. Especially is this true of the last reigns of the Valois 
princes and of the series of catastrophes in which the house 
went down. Passing over the first nine kings of the House 
of Valois, we come in 1547 to the accession of Henry I, son 
of that Francis I who, with the emperor Charles V and Henry 
VIII of England, divided the dominion of western Europe. 
This Henry LU, while yet only Duke of Orleans, had taken 
in marriage Catherine de’ Medici, the famous daughter of 
Florence against whom history has entered so dark a record. 
She was the child of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and was im- 
posed on Henry of Orleans by the craft of her uncle, Pope 
Clement VII. 

That pontiff, with the characteristic subtlety of the Medici, 
thus planned by seating a Florentine woman on the French 
throne to govern France through Italy. At first the scheme 
appeared to prosper. Everything seemed to favor the estab- 
lishment of a Franco-Medicean line of kings. Four princes 
were born of the marriage of Henry and Catherine. That 
all of these should, within a brief space, perish, leaving behind 
no offspring capable of inheriting, seemed impossible. But 
mark the sequel. In 1559 Henry II was accidentally killed 
in a tourney. The crown at once descended to the dauphin, 
who took the title of Francis II. For his queen the Duke of 
Guise gave him Mary Stuart, the young queen of Scotland; 
but the interdict of nature was upon them. After a reign of 
less than two years Francis died without an heir, and the 
young widow returned to her fate in her own kingdom. 
The crown descended to Charles LX, brother of the late king 
and son of Catherine. It was this new monarch who, under 
the inspiration of his mother, planned and sanctioned the hor- 
rible atrocity of St. Bartholomew. For his queen he chose 
the archduchess Elizabeth of Austria, and in the eleventh 
year of his reign a daughter was born—aunder the shadow of 
the Salic law. In the following year came the massacre of 
the Huguenots, most atrocious of human butcheries. Gladly 
would the Queen Mother have cheered the spirits of her son 
to rejoice in their common crime; but his weak nature gave 
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way to terror, and with the blood oozing from the pores of 
his skin he died a miserable death. 

By this time there began to be cause for apprehension if not 
actual alarm for the dynasty. The Duke of Alengon, fourth 
son of Henry LI, had already died without an heir. Only 
the third son, Prince Henry, now reigning at Cracow as King 
of Poland, stood between the house and extinction. This 
prince, on the death of his brother Charles IX, was imme- 
diately recalled to Paris and proclaimed as Henry III. For 
him also a marriage had been contrived by the careful and 
now anxious Catherine; but the union was fruitless. Nature 
was inexorable. The inevitable became apparent. Before 
her death, which occurred in 1589, the infamous Italian 
woman was able to read the decree of fate against herself and 
her house. Her husband she had seen perish by accidental 
violence. Her eldest son, Francis Il, had gone down to the 
grave childless. Her second, Charles IX, had done her bid- 
ding, and died in a sweat of blood. Her fourth, the Duke of 
Alencon, had perished without an heir; and now her third 
and favorite, Henry III, had left the society of his lapdogs 
and monkeys, with no offspring to succeed him. The case 
was hopeless; Catherine had been the mother of three kings, 
and grandmother of none. She who at daydawn had stood 
with her sons at the windows of the Louvre and watched with 
delight the inhuman tragedy of St. Bartholomew was now 
obliged to witness the irremediable ruin of that house from 
which her glory had been derived, the dissipation of all her 
ambitious dreams, the overthrow of the papal scheme, and the 
certain transfer of the French crown to the head of the hated 
Huguenot, Henry of Navarre. 

At the very time when the walls of fate were thus closing 
on the House of Valois, a similar process was going on in Eng- 
land. The analogy of the two cases is indeed most obvious. 
In the insular kingdom the House of Tudor held undisputed 
sway. In no respect, save as a warrior, can Henry VIII be 
said to have been a ridiculous sovereign. In most things he 
was great; in many, bad; in some, weak; in one, peculiar— 
he outmarried the kings of half the continent. In this he 
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appears to have had equal respect to his own caprice and to 
the establishment of his house. 

It might well have been thought that a sovereign of 
Henry’s qualities, six times married—five times under the 
spur of his own will and passion—would leave an almost 
Jacobic progeny. But his dynastic programme went badly 
from the start. His marriage with the first Catharine brought 
him only a daughter—that so-called Bloody Mary whose fate 
was as hard as her reputation is unsavory. His second mar- 
riage (that of Anne Boleyn) also yielded a daughter; but the 
mother was sent to the block, and the child was declared ille- 
gitimate. Of the third marriage (that with Jane Seymour) a 
son was the issue; and things began to look better for the royal 
house. Of the marriage with Anne of Cleves there was no 
offspring; and the same was true of the king’s union with the 
fifth Queen, Catherine Howard. The sixth marriage (that 
with Catherine Parr) was likewise fruitless; so that, on the 
king’s death, he left in all three heirs to the crown—Mary, 
Elizabeth, and Edward. The son, though the youngest, took 
the throne. Brief was his reign, if reign that might be called 
which was little more than a regency of Protestant nobles for 
an invalid minor. Before the young king completed his six- 
teenth year he was summoned to that country where there is 
neither Salic law nor primogeniture. 

Then came the accession of Mary. The loyalty of the Eng- 
lish people was such as to overbear their prejudice against 
the religion of the queen. That good and smileless prince, 
Philip IT of Spain, soon came a-wooing, and won her Majesty’s 
hand. [Ill-starred marriage! What had England or Eng- 
land’s queen in common with that malign Spanish pessimist? 
It was a fortunate thing when he was called away to the Con- 
tinent never to return. The heartbroken Mary was left to die 
childless. Then arose the star of Elizabeth. When she came 
to the throne half of royal Europe busied itself to find for her 
a husband. For years she dallied with the difficult question, 
and then decided in the negative. Ultimately all mention of 
the subject was forbidden at the court, and as the century 
drew to a close it became evident that the House of Tudor was 
destined to extinction. The approaching change of dynasty 
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was recognized by the queen, and on her deathbed she ambig- 
uously indicated her preference for young James Stuart as her 
successor. Again had history presented the spectacle of three 
reigns by childless children of the same father. As in the 
case of Philip IV and Henry LI, Henry VIII had been the 
father of three sovereigns and grandfather of none. 

If we move forward by a century we shall find in the down- 
fall of the House of Stuart still another example of the ex- 
tinction of a dynasty by the action of general causes. From 
the time when Charles I broke with the English people and 
undertook to perpetuate a kind of government which had 
become intolerable, it would appear that fate had taken the 
hostile quiver against him and his household. The beginning 
of 1649 witnessed the king’s execution at the hands of the 
Parliamentarians. After eleven years his family came home 
from exile to an inheritance of shame and sorrow, covered with 
a veil of jubilation. Charles II had taken for his queén the 
Princess Catherine of Braganga. She was by nature and edu- 
cation as much a prude as he was a profligate. Happy pair! 
What had sturdy English fatherhood and motherhood to do 
with such a union? It was accursed from the beginning. 

On the death of Charles only the illegitimate Duke of Mon- 
mouth was left to claim the throne. The crown went to 
James II. Few sovereigns have taken greater pains than he 
to make sure of the succession. Monmouth was put out of 
the way. Princess Mary was married to William of Orange. 
Anne was given to Prince George, brother of Christian V of 
Denmark. As for the king himself, when his first wife died, 
he chose for a second Maria Beatrice of Modena, who became 
the mother of James Francis, the Pretender. Father and 
household were blown away together in the revolution of 
1688. William and Mary came to the throne, and held it 
for six years. Then the queen died without an heir. Eight 
years afterward William himself perished, and the crown went 
to Anne. Seventeen times was she a mother, but only one of 
her children lived beyond infancy. This one reached the age 
of eleven, and died. James II, like his prototypes, had been 
the father of two queens and a Pretender; grandfather of 
nothing but shadows. 
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One more instance may serve in illustration of the law that 
general causes working against a given dynasty are more 
powerful than all human ingenuity working in its favor. The 
remaining citation is that of the downfall of the Bourbons. 
Few sovereigns have deserved less consideration at the hands 
of posterity than Louis XV of France. It might be too 
severe to say that he was devoid of all virtue and honor. 
History blushes at the mention of the two diseases of which he 
died. His long reign of fifty-nine years was a blotch on the 
record of the kingdom. In 1774 the crown of France passed 
to the head of his grandson, Louis XVI. This prince, while 
still Dauphin, had taken in marriage the daughter of Maria 
Theresa of Austria. The fate of Louis, his queen, and their 
unfortunate son, is known to all the world. The ruin of this 
branch of the House of Bourbon was complete in 1795. 

After the Revolution, Louis XVIII, brother of the decap- 
itated Louis XVI, received the crown. His reign extended 
from 1815 to his death in 1824. He died without an heir, 
and the third brother came to the throne with the title of 
Charles X. It had appeared that the dynasty was quite se- 
cure, for the king, before his accession, had a son; the popular 
Charles Ferdinand, Duke of Berry. Great was the shock 
given to the Royalists when, in 1820, the Duke of Berry was 
stabbed and killed by a political fanatic named Louvel. At 
the end of the decade the revolution came on, and the sonless 
Charles X, with the cerements of Bourbonism flying at his 
carriage wheels, fled to Rambouillet. The House of Bourbon 
had gone to join the extinct dynasties of Capet and Valois. 
Louis XV had been the grandfather of three kings of France; 
great-grandfather of spectres. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact that the last years of the 
Houses of Capet, of Valois, of Tudor, of Stuart, and of Bour- 
bon should present, in their exeunt, analogies so striking. The 
points of peculiarity are, first, that in each case there is in the 
royal succession a reign or epoch of profligacy or crime; and, 
secondly, that in each case, in the epoch succeeding the reign 
of profligacy, there is a threefold succession of brothers and 
sisters struggling to maintain the crown, suffering in peculiar 
and extraordinary ways in their own lives and the lives of 
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their families, dying without heirs to the royal honors, and 
leaving their inheritance to remote and unloved kinsmen or to 
aliens and strangers. 

It does not always happen that the epoch of corruption pre- 
ceding the epoch of disaster is covered by a single reign, or 
that it wmmediately precedes the cataclysm. Doubtless the 
forces that tended to the disruption of the House of Bourbon 
had been accumulating during the whole reigns of Louis XIV 
and Louis XV. Doubtless it was the tremendous and defiant 
wickedness of the second Charles and his administration rather 
than the brief and jesuitical reign of his brother James that 
did the work for the Stuarts. Doubtless many other cireum- 
stances exceptional to the two rules noticed above may be dis- . 
covered; but in general the historical laws are as stated. 
Philip TV of the House of Capet, Henry II of the Valois, 
Henry VIII of Tudor, Charles IT and James II of the Stuarts, 
and Louis XV of Bourbon, were the careful but unconscious 
contrivers of the ruin of their respective dynasties. They set 
the head of the royal ship straight against the rocks, and when 
their descendants in the coming age of disaster were left to 
struggle and go down in the breakers they might well have 
cried out in despair: “O crimes of our fathers!” 

The following are the names of the royal triads who, in the 
last few centuries, may be said to have suffered conspicuously, 
and to have been extinguished as the result of actions com- 
mitted before they were born: 

Louis X, Philip V, Charles IV; 

House of Valois—Francis IT, Charles IX, Henry ITT; 
House of Tudor—Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth; 

House of Stuart—Anne, the Pretender, Mary; 

House of Bourbon—Louis XVI, Louis XVIII, Charles X. 
To this shall we add: 

House of Hanover—George IV, William IV, Victoria? 
It would seem not. Is it possible that the personal virtues 





House of Capet 








of the British queen have arrested the historical decay of her 
House and by the help of the Saxe-Coburg strain saved it 
from extinction? If so does the exception prove the law? 
What, then, shall we say? Was punishment visited upon 
these royal scions for crimes which they never committed? Is 
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the order of this world so vindictive, so charged with the light- 
nings of vengeance? Is history no more than a sort of con- 
stable and posse comitatus going about with clubs to beat into 
the earth the children and grandchildren of those against 
whom Nemesis has an unsettled score? Is the great drama of 
man’s earthly life governed by a series of petty retributions 
and human spites, unreasonable, vengeful, and inextinguish- 
able as the feuds of Montague and Capulet? Nay, nay; not 
so. Such a concept of history is degrading. It ignorantly 
ascribes to the sublime order of the world the idle whims and 
debasing passions of human life. 

How, then, shall we understand and interpret such facts as 
those delineated in the foregoing paragraphs? Manifestly 
thus: All human actions contain within themselves the condt- 
tions of their own rectification—the germs of their own ap- 
proval and the seeds of retribution. The time called the pres- 
ent is merely a planting-time; the future is simply a harvest— 
it may be of wheat, it may be of ergot or blasted corn. Each 
age grows out of the preceding. Each age is the parent of 
the next. It contributes the elements and conditions of the 
time that is to be. Virtue has in it the germ of perpetuity. 
Crime and depravity have in them the seeds of natural death; 
and when an age of disaster and inexplicable decay suddenly 
arises we are to regard it not as an epoch of retaliation, not as 
a day of vengeance, not as an exhibition of gigantic power— 
vindictive, merciless, wielding a bludgeon—but as the simple 
and necessary fruitage of a planting whose seeds were human 
cockle and poisonous blastema. 

If a man enclose a bit of smallpox in a ball of wax and drop 
it for his grandchild, the grandchild dies; but he is not killed 
hy the historic constable; he simply dies a natural death under 
the Reign of Law. 








SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS YESTER- 
DAY AND TO-DAY. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


T is well for civilization that we have reached a point where 

| it is possible to appeal to man’s reason and sober judg 

ment, instead of abandoning those things which inti- 

mately affect the progress and happiness of mankind to blind 

prejudice or the strange magic of words and phrases which no 
longer represent the things which once made them glorious. 

To-day as perhaps never before society calls for the best ser- 
vices of the head and heart of all who “love humanity, who 
believe in progress, and who pray toward the Infinite.” We 
are living in a period when the vital and moral thought of the 
world is in rapid flux. Never since the fivefold revolution 
which marked the transition from the Middle Ages to modern 
times have change and growth been so deeply impressed upon 
the world’s thought along the great highway of human re- 
search and endeavor. Indeed, the signs which presaged the 
overthrow of feudalistic anarchy and the establishment of 
centralized government were less boldly outlined than those 
which are to-day heralding social and economic changes which 
are so fundamental and far-reaching in character as to amount 
to a transition from one order or stage of progress to another, 
demanded to meet the exigencies caused by the outgrowing of 
conditions. 

At the outset it is important to recognize a fact no less ob- 
vious in the history of government than in the march of man 
from ignorance and primitive conditions of life to enlighten- 
ment and the complexities of modern civilization. The con- 
stantly changing conditions of a growing society require new 
adjustments in national life in order to conserve the best inter- 
estsof allthe people,—to foster progressand to bulwark liberty. 
What were ample provisions for the simple nomadic life of our 
remote ancestors would be altogether insufficient to meet the 
demands of modern civilization. Many laws and measures 
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which were not only applicable but wise and humane under 
the feudal rule of the Middle Ages, would to-day be wholly 
out of place, even when not oppressive. So also provisions 
for public good which were wise and in many cases necessary 
a century ago, when a vast empire of virgin forest and prairie 
land opened before our fathers, are inadequate to meet present 
imperative demands, which were not present when the earth 
had not yet been transformed by steel, steam, and electricity, 
nor society become the slave of corporate power based on 
special privileges. 

The true function of government is to foster justice, free- 
dom, and fraternity; to make it as easy as possible to do right 
and correspondingly difficult to do wrong; to promote the 
happiness, intelligence, and prosperity of all the citizens. But 
it is not a legitimate function of government to show favorit- 
ism by granting special privileges to a few, through which 
they are enabled to acquire vast sums of unearned wealth, 
while becoming masters of their fellow men, oppressors of the 
people, and promoters of vicious laws by which corporate 
power is further strengthened at the expense of the prosperity 
of the masses and the rights of the weak. When this condi- 
tion prevails in government, we have despotism eating into the 
heart of national life. It matters not what label a goyernment 
which thus fosters injustice may bear; it no longer meets the 
double demand of a true republic—free conditions and free 
men. People are often deceived by mistaking the name or 
symbol for the reality; and history is full of examples illus- 
trating the amazing phenomenon of tyranny successfully mas- 
querading under the robe and mask of liberty. It is a fact 
that cannot be impressed too frequently upon the public mind 
that despotism is not confined to governments ruled by kings, 
emperors, or dictators. Indeed, the most hopeless phase of 
tyranny which the melancholy annals of the ages afford is 
found where republics have been stealthily and subtly over- 
thrown by an interested few, a class, an oligarchy, or a coterie 
which, while preserving the shell and the name of a republic, 
strangled liberty and seated oppression on the throne of free- 
dom. History is very eloquent in its lessons touching this 
fact. 
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The struggles of the Romans to maintain a republican gov- 
ernment after the overthrow of the Tarquins, though at first 
menaced by the threat of the reéstablishment of kingly power, 
did not pass into eclipse until the silent but determined ag- 
gression of the patricians reached a point where they dared to 
overthrow and crush the Gracchi. 

Venice, the queen of the Adriatic, the mistress of the Med- 
iterranean, was once a republic, but it gradually fell into the 
power of an hereditary aristocracy whose sway narrowed down 
to a Council of Ten and later to the Doge and three inquisi- 
tors of state; yet, as in ancient Rome, her masters shrewdly 
retained the popular name, and were ever extolling the bene- 
fits afforded by the glorious “Republic” of Venice even at 
the time when the three inquisitors of state were ruling 
with iron hand. To quote the startling language of Victor 
Duroy:* “They could, without giving an account of their 
decisions, pronounce sentences of death and dispose of public 
funds. These three inquisitors of state had the right of mak- 
ing their own statutes and changing them as they pleased, so 
that the republic was ignorant of the laws which governed it. 
Those who spoke ill of the republic were twice warned and 
then drowned. Every person who exported any commodity 
useful to the state was stabbed. All judgments and execu- 
tions were secret. The mouth of the lion of St. Mark’s re- 
ceived anonymous denunciations, and the wave which passed 
under the Bridge of Sighs carried away the corpses.” Such 
is the picture of Venice given by one of the most authori- 
tative historians of our time, after the republic had degen- 
erated into a despotism, while still preserving its ancient title. 

In the history of Florence we have another tragic story of 
the suffocation of liberty. Few people ever fought so passion- 
ately or valiantly for freedom as did the citizens of Florence. 
But though the power of force or the sword of the invader 
could not destroy the republic, it was finally overthrown by 
the craft and gold of the Medici family of bankers and traders. 
This shrewd, daring, and unscrupulous house won over the 
people by the liberal expenditure of money and profuse pro- 
fessions of interest in the general welfare, while abstaining 





*“ History of Modern Times,” by Victor Duroy. 
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from any office at the disposal of the state, but carefully 
arranging matters so that only their tools or those under obli- 
gations to them were chosen to important positions. Thus, 
while seeming to be merely private citizens, they became the 
absolute masters of the so-called republic. Of the condition 
of Florence under Lorenzo de’ Medici, Professor Vallari, of 
the Royal Institute of Florence, says:* “Florence was still 
called a republic; the old institutions were still preserved, if 
only in name; Lorenzo was absolute lord of all and virtually a 
tyrant. His immorality was scandalous; and the more op- 
pressive his government, the more did he seek to incite the 
public to festivities and lull it to slumber by sensual enjoy- 
ments. He kept an army of spies, and meddled with the citi- 
zens’ most private affairs.” 

These cases from authentic history emphasize the fact that 
the most dangerous and hopeless form of despotism frequently 
flourishes under the name of republic. It matters not whether 
a people be ruled by an emperor, a king, an hereditary aris- 
tocracy, or by a man or a family who rule without occupying 
any office, or by an oligarchy, or by many corporations banded 
together for a common end and whose iron grip is concealed 
from view, while their voices are heard chiefly in the private 
cabinets of politicians, legislators, and office-holders. In each 
and every such case, whatever else the government may be, it 
is not a republic in any true sense. The form or shell signifies 
little. The soul which animates its institution means much. 

The Medici family were quite content that the people 
should boast of the possession of a republic so long as their 
own rule was absolute and supreme. _ The Council of Ten and 
later the three inquisitors of state in Venice never wearied 
in ringing changes on the charmed word republic, when de- 
scribing the despotism which flourished under the mask of 
liberty; and as words once dear to the people and sacred by 
virtue of the glorious ideals.and splendid realities they sym- 
bolized have a soothing effect, prudent despots, when not cer- 
tain of their ground, have been accustomed to appropriate 
these magic words, much as they fulsomely donees2th in protes- 


* Article on the Medici family, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition, by 
Professor P. Vallari, Royal Institute of Florence. 
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tations of love for the people, while under the mask of these 
fine phrases they plot the subversion of justice and the assas- 
sination of liberty. Nor is this all. Even while thus en- 
gaged, they seek to divert attention from themselves by charg- 
ing freedom’s “ragged regiment” with being the enemies of 
justice, law, and order, thus following the example of the man 
who a few years ago entered a large bank in an Eastern city, 
seized a large roll of bills, and, running into the crowded 
street, began vociferously shouting, “Stop thief! stop thief!” 

Words count for little; the reality is everything; and one of 
the most important lessons which the people of to-day have 
to learn from history and experience is the necessity of not 
mistaking the word for the fact. What does it profit us if the 
newspapers day after day weary us with monotonous assertions 
that prosperity has arrived, when prices for all those products 
now controlled by trusts rise above cost of production only 
when some staple crop fails in another part of the world, or 
when there are temporary advances caused by war or the 
machinations of stock-gamblers? Or what satisfaction is there 
in the assertion of politicians that the condition of our wage- 
workers is better than ever, when wages are being lowered, 
factories and mines are being closed, and in all branches of 
trade the numbers of laborers are being lessened, while women 
are taking the places of men, children those of women, and the 
heathen Chinese are supplanting the children? 

It is idle to talk of prosperity when it is a fact perfectly well 
known to everyone competent to discuss these matters, that 
under the actual operation of present conditions the situation of 
the breadwinners is becoming more and more precarious; that 
the outlook, instead of brightening, is darkening with the pass- 
ing years; while the gamblers of Wall Street, the bankers, the 
moneylending class, and the promoters of trusts and monop- 
olies are becoming fabulously rich. The millions of toilers 
who are so largely the creators of the nation’s wealth are not 
only not receiving what they earn, but are yearly becoming 
more and more dependent upon the non-producing classes. 
Under present conditions the average farmer is doing well if 
with tireless slavery which calls for labor from early dawn far 
into night he is able to make ends meet. It is impossible for 
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a vast majority of our agricultural population to save anything 
to support them when age steals upon them. With the day- 
laborer the condition is little better, even under favorable con- 
ditions and when he receives steady employment. The slums 
of our great cities—those Dead Seas of modern civilization— 
are year by year enlarging their borders in every great centre 
of life in this republic. One person in every ten who to-day 
dies in the opulent city of New York is buried in Potter’s 
Field; and the great army out of work is swelling with appall- 
ing rapidity, thousands becoming tens of thousands, and the 
tens of thousands of a few years ago becoming hundreds of 
thousands to-day. The circumstance that at the present 
moment war has given temporary employment to large num- 
bers does not alter the fixed conditions under the present order 
in any pronounced way. It may for a short time avert the 
downward pressure and relieve the terrible stagnation, but this 
result must of necessity be temporary in character. And 
what will the philosopher of a happier age say of a social 
condition which finds relief and betterment for the lot of 
hundreds of thousands through the horrors of war, with its 
attendant destruction of property and waste of human life. 

The appalling social conditions of our day are largely the 
legitimate result of an unjust and monstrous economic order, 
in which we find too often that law and government are ar- 
rayed on the side of the few against the millions; in which 
not unfrequently those who have secured special privileges 
have become dictators in the halls of government. Far differ- 
ent were the conditions in earlier times, as may readily be 
seen by a backward glance. 

A century ago men lived in another world. Then our 
people had before them boundless opportunities, while the free 
competition which marked that period was characterized by 
little or none of the savage spirit that has made the commercial 
history of the past forty years so tragic in spirit and in fact. 
The possibilities which opened before all our people were 
great; nor were they illusive. We had no very rich, and, as 
Lafayette observed when he visited our country, there were 
no very poor. A wise and conscientious statesmanship was 
reinforced by an intelligent and alert electorate very jealous 
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of its rights and liberties. ‘The nation went forward with 
leaps and bounds; a sturdy independent spirit characterized 
the republic; it became the day star for the oppressed of all 
lands, and in a real way bade fair to be the leader of the 
world’s best thought in political and economic affairs; while 
for humanity it was as a summer day, for hope sat smiling in 
the heart, and joy gladdened the firesides of the people. The 
poor became well-to-do, and the well-to-do became comfort- 
able. Labor was rewarded with its earnings; nor were there 
any greedy monopolies or corporations standing ready to rob 
the producer of all he made save a miserable pittance barely 
sufficient for his sustenance. The people were still awake, 
and the blight had not yet fallen on the land. True, there 
were periods of cloud and shadow, short times of depression— 
April showers, which made the succeeding sunshine all the 
brighter; but the general effect was that of light and sunshine, 
as during the present generation the general effect has been 
that of increasing gloom. Then all the free people or a vast 
majority were climbing upward, as during the past quarter 
of a century the vast majority have found themselves being 
pressed downward; or, as Sidney Lanier puts it, 

“Wedged by the pressing of trade’s hand 

Against an inward opening door, 

That pressure tightens evermore.” 

The wonderful march of material progress was greatly 
accelerated by inventions, but the revolutionary change 
wrought through this new factor was not felt in an unfavor- 
able manner. Indeed, to all classes invention seemed a univer- 
sal blessing, as under just conditions it would still be. But 
the old order was to pass away. Internal strife culminated in 
the Civil War; and then entered into political life elements 
which are ever dangerous if not fatal to free institutions. 
With the war came the era of giant combinations of capitalists 


united for the purpose of reaping rich harvests from the 
nation’s wealth. For such men the time was in every way 
propitious. The nation was distracted. The thoughts of 
men, women, and children were centred on the battlefields and 
the issues of the awful strife. Statesmen were too much 
engrossed with the immediate struggle to scan carefully the 
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countless measures advanced or acts proposed to meet emer- 
gencies. At this fateful period arose in formidable pro- 
portions the corporations—bodies without souls, organized 
appetites without conscience or even moral consciousness. 
These creatures of law had existed before the war; they were, 
however, for the most part timid, weak, and inoffensive. But 
now they began to exert a commanding influence; and they 
were destined to grow in power and to multiply in numbers 
until they became practically the masters of the government, 
which had neglected to properly hedge in their own creations 
with such restrictions that the people could not become en- 
slaved by combinations backed with all the power gold could 
call forth. 

The corporations, as we find them to-day, suggest the 
harpies of ancient mythology, those hideous creatures without 
souls, but with insatiable appetites, who seized and carried off 
all the food as fast as those who happened in the neighborhood 
could prepare it. It will be remembered how A®neas, during 
his wanderings, landed at a certain place, and, being hungry, 
his men killed oxen and prepared them for eating, when 
suddenly the harpies appeared and began snatching the food. 
The Trojans drew their swords and attempted to slay them, 
but it soon appeared that their feathers were like coats of mail, 
and the sword-strokes of the assailants glanced off harmlessly. 
The corporations are the modern harpies of commercial life; 
they seize the food earned by the millions, but when attacked 
it is found that they are protected by special legislation, while 
their unjust and presumptuous claims are supported by the 
ablest lawyers in the land, who are paid princely sums for 
prostituting their heaven-given talents in the service of in- 
justice, oppression, and robbery. 

The corporations, as I have said, became formidable dur- 
ing the war; they became prosperous when our nation was 
wrapped in mourning for its dead. Of the treasure so bounti- 
fully poured forth to preserve the Union and give a broader 
meaning to the word freedom, the commercial harpies ab- 
sorbed a generous proportion. They also so entrenched them- 
selves in the government as to insure success for their future 
plans, unless the nation should suddenly awaken to the new 
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peril. Moreover, conditions favored them, for with the end 
of the war came a period of unprecedented national prosperity. 
The greenback supplied the people with an ample amount of 
the medium of exchange; and, with money plentiful, all de- 
partments of productive energy were called into action. The 
moneylender was sad, it is true, but homes sprang up by magic 
over the Western plains; faith and hope nerved the hand of 
the young man, and love followed him as he made the desert 
blossom as the rose. Money was plentiful, prosperity was 
with the people. 

Unfortunately, however, the people were no longer alert; 
indeed they were asleep, and the harpies worked on unheeded. 
There were the railroad harpies; and the Crédit Mobilier ex- 
posure of a later day throws a strong side-light on the corrup- 
tion which even thus early marked the pathway of these 
plunderers. There were the telegraph harpies and the bank 
harpies. This last body, reinforced as it was by the gamblers 
of Wall Street and the interested capitalists of England, 
proved the most formidable enemy to the happiness and pros- 
perity of the people; though it must be remembered that the 
banks were but one of the brood of corporations which collec- 
tively have enslaved the people and made the reign of the 
trusts and the money-changers a terrible fact, whose oppres- 
sion has filled the nation with hunger, gloom, and growing 
discontent. At the demand of the money-changer the green- 
backs were destroyed, and through the secret and corrupt 
efforts of the same person silver was surreptitiously demone- 
tized before the people realized the crime that had been per- 
petrated. 

Leaving the corporations for a moment, let us glance at 
the part which inventions, especially labor-saving devices, have 
played in the great industrial and social revolution which has 
brought us face to face with a new world and with conditions 
which eall for new social and economic adjustments. The 
present is, beyond all other epochs, the golden age of inven- 
tion. Go back in imagination to the not very remote period 
when the farmer’s implements for harvesting and thrashing 
his grain were the sickle, the scythe, the cradle, the rake, and 
the flail, and from the comparatively modern instruments of 
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our fathers let us turn to the reaper, binder, thrasher, and to 
that still more wonderful new invention now being extensively 
introduced into the great wheat-fields of the West, the com- 
bined reaper and thrasher, by means of which vast areas of 
ripe grain are covered in a single day by a single machine, 
the wheat being cut, thrashed, and sacked ready for market. 
These and other equally wonderful creations of man for the 
use of the farmer have dispensed with the services of millions 
of toilers in agricultural life. 

In the home changes are to be seen which are quite as star- 
tling and quite as potential in their influence for happiness and 
comfort or misery and suffering for the world of workers. 
One instance will illustrate this fact. When the century was 
young every stitch had to be taken by hand. A few years ago, 
however, the sewing machine worked a revolution in woman’s 
labor, which under certain conditions would have been an 
unmixed blessing; yet, like other labor-saving machines, it is 
to-day making work more and more difficult to obtain by those 
who must labor or starve, and is thus cheapening human life. 
The sewing machine is but one of scores of inventions which 
have contributed materially to change conditions in domestic 
life. 

The same phenomenon is apparent in everyday business 
affairs. The old carefully written letters which consumed so 
much time to prepare and often quite as much to peruse are 
now curiosities of the past. To-day the stenographer takes 
down the dictations of the business man, and the typewriter 
reduces them to fair pages as legible as print; while two per- 
sons in half a day are able to do what under the old method 
would have required many days to perform. 

The change in regard to unskilled labor is quite as marked. 
Here are some typical illustrations. A recently patented 
mechanical device can paste labels on tin cans at the rate of 
10,000 an hour. Fruit jars are now being blown by ma- 
chinery, and thousands of workmen are thereby displaced. A 
new invention has been perfected by which, it is said, bricks 
can be expeditiously laid by electricity at a saving of 700 per 
cent. Steam-shovels are taking the place of workmen in exca- 
vating the earth and handling ore; and, wonderful as it may 
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seem, powerful magnets are now used in lifting tons of red- 
hot steel.* Sheep are being sheared by electricity at a great 
saving in cost, as one machine does the work of several 
men.t Dogs, goats, and sheep are utilized by dairymen by 
means of a new invention for separating cream from milk. A 
new scrubbing machine is being extensively introduced in 
great office buildings, thus displacing a small army of scrub- 
women. These are a few typical illustrations of recent in- 
ventions by which armies of unskilled workmen are being dis- 
placed by machines. 

It matters not in which direction we turn our eyes, revolu- 
tion is everywhere. The good old days of our fathers have 
vanished forever; the cheerful hum of the spinning wheel and 
the spindle has been drowned by the roar of ten thousand 
shuttles answering to the magic call of steam. A few years 
ago the shoemaker was a familiar personage in every village; 
to-day he is but a reminiscence. The printing-oftice affords 
another striking illustration of the displacement of the man 
by the machine. Up to a very recent date typesetting was 
done by hand; to-day our great dailies and much of our book- 
work is the product of the typesetting machine, which has 
thus supplanted tens of thousands of workmen. Some idea of 
what this meant to laborers may be gained from the fact that 
when the daily papers of one of our great cities introduced the 
typesetting machines, between 1,500 and 2,000 persons lost 
their positions within two weeks. 

Invention is also combining many kinds of employments 
which have hitherto been separated, thus making it possible 
to reduce greatly the number of employees. The recently in- 





** At the plate mill of the Illinois Steel Company may be seen any hour oneof the 
marvels of practical scientific achievement, namely, a magnet that will lift five tons 
of red-hot steel; and not only that, but a magnet that will pick up half a dozen huge 
steel plates and drop them, one at a time, with perfect regularity, quickly and 
quietly. One of the company’s magnets is especially designed for handling the hot 
plates and ingots of steel, no difficulty whatever being found in handling a 6,000 or 
8,000 pound ingot ata low red heat. As a labor-saving apparatus these huge mag- 
nets are declared to be beyond comparison, working quickly and silently, and say- 
ing an immense amount of time; in fact, the limit of their speed of action has never 
yet been discovered, because it has never been considered wise to tert their fullest 
capacity, the ordinary, everyday rate of speed being found sufficient to fulfil all 
requirements. But previous to the introduction of the magnet the work which it 
accomplishes required a far greater expenditure of time and more men and machin- 
ery; nor was the work ever done so efficiently.” Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 

t Last season more than twenty of these machines were successfully operated at 
Great Falls, Mont, 
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vented typewriter telegraph writes out a message at the re- 
ceiving oftice, and it is reproduced at its destination as written. 
The speed is said to be three times as great as by the Morse 
method, 

But nowhere has invention made such astounding strides or 
attained such dazzling success as in the larger life of the peo- 
ple, and in business and commercial affairs in their broader 
aspects. Here we find that the cart, the covered wagon, and 
the canal boat are giving place to the steam-car and the steam- 
boat, while the buggy is being superseded by the bicycle and 
the motor carriage. It took our fathers five to six weeks to 
reach the great cities of the old world, whereas now, by the 
aid of our palatial ocean steamers, but little more than a week 
is required to reach London, Paris, or Berlin; and the steam- 
car enables us to cross our own great continent in less than a 
week. Even steam, however, bids fair to yield in a great 
degree to a still more subtle agent, the greatest wonder of our 
age—electricity. This is rapidly gaining favor as a motive 
power, having practically superseded other modes of trans- 
portation for local passenger travel in our cities. It is also 
at once lighting the world and enlightening it. We send 
messages across the continent and hear from our friends while 
vet we wait; we girdle the globe with the speed of lightning, 
and know from day to day what men are doing and saying in 
remote parts of the globe. Then by means of the telephone 
we speak to our friends and hear the familiar voice, though re- 
moved hundreds of miles. But by the use of these instru- 
ments thousands of travelling salesmen are now rendered 
superfluous. 

It remains to point out the significant fact that, while some 
devices have increased the demand for labor, the vast majority 
of inventions have been labor-saving and are thus year by year 
excluding from factory, field, and shop hundreds of thousands 
of willing workers, in effect so operating as to make these 
potential agencies for happiness instruments which immensely 
aggravate the sufferings of the toilers. Of course the fault 
lies not with the inventions which are reducing the world’s 
necessary work to the minimum, for under just and wise con- 
ditions these would render radiant the sombre life of earth’s 
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millions, giving to all the people a measure of joy and noble 
content never known before. 

Corporate power and the achievements of inventive genius 
constitute the two leading factors in the stupendous economic 
revolution of our century, although here, as might naturally 
be expected in a transition period, other influencing agencies 
have entered into the woof and web of events. One of these 
factors calls for notice, namely immigration; though here 
again, had it not been for the stimulus born of corporate greed, 
it is not probable that this problem would have risen to serious 
proportions or in any sense have become a threat to the intel- 
ligent breadwinners of America, who are to-day vainly seeking 
employment. 

The great steamship companies early found that vast sums 
could be realized by crowding the steerage with the poor from 
over the Atlantic, therefore the most poverty-stricken and 
wretched countries of Europe were flooded with alluring de- 
scriptions of America, accompanied by seductive pictures of a 
land of untold wealth. A veritable Eldorado was represented 
awaiting the poor man on his arrival. Hungary, Poland, 
Bohemia, Italy, and indeed all centres where poverty, 
ignorance, and wretchedness abounded were literally flooded 
with these tempting descriptions of America. And the steam- 
ship companies were not alone. Railroad corporations and 
later the great mine operators and many manufacturers, es- 
pecially those engaged in iron-works, aided the scheme so 
industriously promoted by the steamship companies. Through 
these artificial methods our nation has long been made a 
veritable dumping-ground for the most ignorant and in many 
cases the most degraded classes of Europe,—people who 
through many generations have been ground down to such 
hard conditions that life meant little more than existence, 
without proper food or decent clothes, time to think or the 
possibility of education. And these hordes of illiterates have 
been brought into this land to work at what to Americans 
meant starvation wages. So great at last became the menace 
from this influx of ignorance and degradation, that alien con- 
tract laws were passed to act as a restriction to the abuses from 
which we were suffering through the cupidity of capitalists. 
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But whoever has witnessed the ease with which corporate 
power entrenched behind great wealth circumvents when it 
does not defy laws passed in the interests of the people, can 
easily imagine that these restrictions have been but partially 
successful.. In some seemingly unaccountable way even the 
heathen Chinese contrive to appear in our midst. Immigra- 
tion, therefore, so far as it has been a dangerous and abnor- 
mally injurious influence, has been due chiefly to corporate 
greed, and therefore might be included under this head, were 
it not that the mouthpieces of the corporations seek to divert 
attention from such abuses by endeavoring to make it appear 
that the evil is a major cause of the widespread misery of the 
industrial classes. 

The fact is, the competitive system is irretrievably doomed. 
Its day is far spent; its night is rapidly setting over the civil- 
ized world, and nowhere is the darkness more noticeable than 
in this country. It matters not whether we believe in com- 
petition, or whether we believe that competition is savage, 
brutal, and wasteful, the fact remains that competition has in 
recent years been giving way before the irresistible influence 
of the combination and centralization of power and business, 
much as feudalism yielded to centralized government in the 
morning of modern times. Competition has had its day, and 
the age of codperation has been ushered in. 

But here again we are confronted by another fact of vital 
importance to every man, woman, and child. There are two 
kinds of codperation, the one the child of despotism, the other 
the latest born offspring of justice and progress. One springs 
from the genius of tyranny and oppression in government, 
whether it be monarchy, hereditary aristocracy, oligarchy, or 
class government calling itself republicanism. The other de- 
rives its life from all, including justice, as it receives its in- 
spiration from freedom. One worships toward the past, and 
draws its weapons of warfare as well as its spirit from oppres- 
sion; the other faces the sun-kissed future with a soul overflow- 
ing with love and a mind luminous with a wisdom that is the 
most perfect flower of earth and heaven. One is ruled by 
selfish interests; and for gold, power, or the gratification of 
passion, appetite, and desire recklessly disregards the rights 
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and interests of the masses. The other demands equal and 
exact justice for all, and is as deeply concerned in the welfare 
of one citizen as in that of another. The one kind of codpera- 
tion is thus characterized by Victor Hugo: “The whole of one 
side of actual society to-day is tyrant, and all the other side 
is slave.” This is the selfish coéperation of the few for the 
exploitation of the many, a limited codperation based on spe- 
cial privileges, in which groups of individuals are pitted 
against the interest, the happiness, and indeed the very life 
of the industrial millions. This is the codperation repre- 
sented by the trusts, the monopolies, and the organized money 
power of to-day; and the most tragic phase of the present is 
that this corporate power has become so great that it is now 
reénacting the history of other despotic ages. 

The monopolization of those things which have been aptly 
described as the arteries and veins of any business and com- 
mercial life, by corporations that systematically and shame- 
fully plunder the producers and consumers in order to provide 
enormous salaries for favored officials and to secure vast sums 
to be used to pay dividends on watered stock, is one of the 
startling facts which illustrate the actual working of the 
kind of coéperation which prevails at present, and which is 
essentially oppressive and immoral. Moreover, the baleful 
example set by the giant corporations operating quasi-public 
works is being extensively imitated by the trusts and syn- 
dicates which have flourished under the fostering influences of 
the last two administrations, until we find small groups of men 
in possession of vast aggregations of property representing the 
controlling interests in the various staples of life, and forcing 
the people to pay arbitrary prices for necessities. Many of 
the trusts are capitalized for many times the actual capital 
invested, yet the public is taxed not only for the running ex- 
penses, including enormous salaries to favored officials and a 
fair interest or dividend on actual capital invested, but also 
for enough to permit dividends on the fictitious capital, or 
“water,” in the stocks. 

The ultimate result of this kind of codperation must 
necessarily be vast wealth in the hands of the few, with the 
enormous influence that such concentration of wealth makes 
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possible and a corresponding measure of misery and want 
suffered by the masses who are defrauded of a just proportion 
of their earnings. In a word, the result must be the double 
slavery of government and people by the corporations. 

The other kind of codperation is the opposite of this, and it 
is not surprising that it is engaging the attention of earth’s 
noblest sons and of the most far-sighted statesmen of our age. 
Unlike the codperation which benefits the few at the expense 
of the many, it blesses all alike, and makes for justice, free- 
dom, and progress. 

The demand for wise and equitable codperation constitutes 
the programme of progress. It is the demand of the new age to 
meet the exigencies of the present civilization, and to enable 
the earth to produce a nobler manhood and a happier and bet- 
ter humanity. 








“OUR WAR VETERAN.” 


I. THE MUCH-ABUSED WAR PENSIONER. 


BY A. O. GENUNG. 


AM pained to see the pages of a noble magazine defaced 

| with an attempt at wit at the expense of the remaining 

soldiers of the Civil War like that in your June issue, 

entitled “Our War Veteran.” I also happen to be a ‘ 

veteran” and a pensioner from impaired hearing, and am in 

a position, I think, to offer a word by way of authoritative 
protest in defence of a greatly misjudged class. 

It will be admitted, possibly even by our author, that the 
Union soldier, bad as he now is, was of some benefit to this 
nation at a critical time, and now at this late day, even if he 
may not be understood under all circumstances, he should not 
be ruthlessly made a target of for the lampoons of a thought- 
less later generation. 

At the very worst we pensioners are only the product of a 
system which at the time when it was adopted was thought to 
be the best available to secure justice and immunity from suf- 
fering for the injured soldier. To question the honor of the 
individual pensioner through buffoonery or otherwise is only 
to question the integrity of the government itself. And now, 


‘war 


a generation after the historic events which supplied the occa- 
sion for the present pension system, judicious or injudicious, 
to treat with levity those who even yet constitute a small army 
of sufferers, is to display a feeling of ingratitude to both the 
soldier and the nation. 

To make things clear to the reader who may not have read 
“Our War Veteran,” I will explain that it was an effort to 
show in a humorous way that the pensioner, presumably as a 
rule, and especially if he be a pension beneficiary for partial 
deafness, is commonly a fraud, and is not entitled to his quar- 
terly stipend. Our essayist begins her effort at jocosity by 
asserting that her war veteran “had been seriously affected 
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by deafness only of late years; hence the pension;” that 
“His deafness was not confined to different days, hours, or 
minutes. Periods of complete deafness were so closely fol- 
lowed by other periods of hearing better than most, that I 
began to look upon our war veteran as something of a curi- 
osity.” And then: “But it was when the news came of the 
blowing up of the Maine that our war veteran showed, for a 
while, to the greatest advantage. He glowed with enthu- 
siasm, like an old war-horse that sniffs the smoke of the bat- 
tlefield from afar off. He beamed and bristled and bragged, 
instantly overflowing with ardor and reminiscences,” and 
other witticisms of equally as high (and coarse) an order. 

We fear, however, that we sha! never be able to appreciate 
adequately all the jocose situations in “Our War Veteran.” 
The episode, for example, of the sick pensioner, his eye glaz- 
ing with the near approach of death, where he says: “You 
can’t fool me; I heard Sally tell you to tell me that,” when 
Sally had whispered in his poor dying ear (the good one, pre- 
sumably) that the war with Spain was over, is hilariously 
funny! 

But, although we are willing to estimate at its true valua- 
tion the overwhelming humor of the effort in review, a fear 
haunts us that it is hardly a legitimate subject for mirth- 
making. The question constantly harasses us: Is it not pos- 
sible that, after all, the writer has chosen for her poisoned 
arrows of ridicule a subject just a trifle too sacred for a Dewey 
effort at drollery and fun? 

It is wholly impossible for those who have never felt the 
partial loss of hearing to adequately understand what that 
loss means. One learns, especially if he be of a sensitive 
nature, to go through life practically alone, semi-oblivious 
to those sounds in nature which most attract us to others. 
He soon discovers that it is useless to try to hear or take part 
in conversations on the street where more than one besides 
himself participate, or in any exchange of opinions in public 
places, for he is sure to lose the gist of the discourse and ap- 
pear at a disadvantage. The auditory nerves are of such a 
character that position alone and not the force of air concus- 
sion enables him to hear or condemns him not to hear, as the 
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case may be. Consequently he devotes his attention solely to 
isolated individuals or to his family, and rapidly earns the 
recognition of being morose, uncommunicative, and destitute 
of social qualities; or, worse yet, like the character depicted in 
“Our War Veteran,” actually dishonest. And this ignorant 
and uncharitable estimate serves, not to restore him to his fel 
lows, but to intensify and embitter what might otherwise have 
been a sunny social nature. 

Some years ago a distinguished New York lawyer—an in- 
fluential man of affairs and a society leader—had the misfor- 
tune to partially lose his hearing. He was an ambitious, 
high-strung, sensitive man, and the misery of his condition, 
for the very reasons we have tried to point out, so rasped on 
his highly wrought nature that he gradually but permanently 
disappeared from among men. It was afterward discovered 
that, being a man of literary tastes, he had retired to the 
seclusion of his library and there remained, known only to 
his family to his dying day. Had he been a coarse-fibred 
person and devoid of the sensibilities of a man of genius he 
would have been content to remain at the front, sure of being 
misunderstood and unappreciated. In this case, especially 
had he been a pensioner, he would have made a shining mark 
to stop the shafts of wit and sarcasm sure to be aimed at him 
by the thoughtless, like Zoe Anderson Norris, who contrib- 
utes to a periodical of wide circulation among fair-minded 
people what was doubtless erroneously intended to be a dis- 
play of humorous literary art. For I prefer to believe that 
the communication was the product of mistaken judgment 
rather than that of malice. 

And the injustice of being misrepresented is, of course, not 
limited to those pensioners who have sustained injury from 
loss of hearing. It is a hardship peculiarly common to those 
who suffer from impaired eyesight and from brain troubles. 
I have in mind one of General Grant’s most trusted artillery 
sergeants at Vicksburg—so expert a gunner that when Grant 
was called to command the Army of the Potomac this soldier 
was specially selected to accompany him to the East. Owing 
to an injury to the brain received in line of duty this man has 
been a semi-invalid since the war, passing much of his time 
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in a hospital for the insane. And, to make matters worse,. 
being incapacitated from establishing his claim, he was never 
pensioned at all until recently, when his name was placed on 
the government rolls under the dependent act. One would 
think that here surely is an instance where the “war veteran” 
may be spared malicious attack at the hands of the soldier 
hating element; but not so. He has been relentlessly pur- 
sued along with the rest during his declining years for shar- 
ing in the nation’s bounty. 

Another case in point is that of a soldier who enlisted in 
Logan’s gallant command at the age of nineteen, and who 
after having served well-nigh through the war was stricken 
with that dread epidemic, smallpox, which left him in a large 
measure sightless for life. He is fairly well educated, pos- 
sesses an uncommonly bright mind, and belongs to a promi- 
nent business family. Think of this young ex-volunteer, 
condemned to struggle through a lifetime in a condition like 
this, handicapped from competing with others in the fierce 
warfare for social and material standing, and exiled forever 
from the blessed privileges of the printed page! Yet it is 
charged, first, that this man was well-nigh blind at the time 
of enlistment; second, that loss of sight was brought on by 
excesses since the close of the war; and, third, that he is not 
blind at all, but has in some way succeeded in deceiving or 
bribing the board of examining physicians. Certainly all of 
these accusations cannot in the nature of things be justifiable. 

Those deep-rooted sorrows in the human breast that spring 
from being misjudged, misunderstood, or deliberately slan- 
dered can never be guessed by those who do not suffer from 
their infliction. Nevertheless, from the prejudices of the 
ignorant or the calumny of the thankless and vicious there is 
apparently no escape, except it be in the hospitality of the 
grave. 

The pension system, it is true, contains error. It would be 
miraculous if legislation providing for the maimed survivors 
of so great a struggle as the Civil War did not. But it is 
wrong to hold the individual soldier accountable for the de- 
liberative acts of this great and responsible American nation. 

A composition, however, like “Our War Veteran” is caleu- 
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lated, even when not so intended, to cast opprobrium on the 
average American ex-soldier. He is made to feel that he and 
he alone is responsible, in some mysterious way, for the se- 
rious strain on the government which the pension laws neces- 
sitate; while the facts are, of course, that he had absolutely 
no hand in shaping the original acts of Congress. 

There is something peculiarly distressing and difficult to 
understand about the quasi-persecution so long drawn out 
against this particular character in American life, more vin- 
dictive and more unrelenting during these later years of his- 
tory. Must his few remaining days continue to be embit- 
tered by the rankling injustice? For even if these adverse 
criticisms are aimed especially against some undeserved bene- 
ficiary, every member of the ex-Union army feels the impact 
of the attack. 

The Civil-War pensioner as we know him is simply a prod- 
uct of earlier political conditions, and should be so consid- 
ered in any well-balanced estimate of his character. Added 
to this the pension disbursements, large as they are, are but a 
mere bagatelle compared with the millions that have been 
absorbed by the scheming rich from the common stock of 
wealth, and without having made any return to the nation 
whatever. If anyone doubts this let him lose no time in read- 
ing Ridpath’s “The Bond and the Dollar,” and be convinced. 

But the drama of the Civil War, so far as the pensioner is 
concerned, is nearly at an end. A few more years and he 
will “lie down to pleasant dreams,” unmindful of the blame, 
just or otherwise, that is heaped upon him. Ah, Zoe Ander- 
son Norris, and all the rest of the traducers of the maimed sol- 
diers of a generation fast disappearing, have a little patience. 
To slightly paraphrase your language in Toe Arena: Some 
beautiful spring morning not far distant we shall each of us 
take to our beds, and all your efforts to rally us will prove in- 
effectual. We shall slowly and gradually sink, failing day 
by day, literally fading away from your sight into that other 
world where wars and rumors of wars (and unmerited mis- 
representation also) are, it is to be hoped, unknown. 


CAMPBELL HILL,*ILL. 
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Il. ALLEGED PENSION FRAUDS. 
BY GEORGE R. SOOTT. 





LISTENED with much interest to the reading of an ar 
| ticle headed “Our War Veteran,” in June Arena, hop- 

ing to hear some suggestion for the correction of existing 
abuses of the pension system, but I must own that I do not 
comprehend the object of the writing, unless it be classed as 
fiction, in which the writer expresses contempt for the infir- 
mity of deafness in particular and of pensioned ex-soldiers in 
general. Fiction should bear evidence of probability, but 
there are discrepancies in the article, revealing the fact that 
the author is ignorant of the laws under which a pension is 
obtained through the regular course of the Pension Depart- 
ment. No argument is presented against an authentic case, 
but by means of a hypothetical one an attempt is made to 
create or increase an unjust sentiment. 

I congratulate myself that I do not live in the immediate 
neighborhood of so merciless a critic, lest I be subject to a 
repetition of tests required to prove that I am totally blind. 
I have fallen, been severely hurt, and my clothing nearly 
ruined by baby carriages, wheelbarrows, and other obstruc- 
tions purposely placed in my path. And once a doubting 
citizen stood directly before me until I ran against him with 
full foree—just to learn if I was not “pretending, so as to get 
a big pension.” For, be it known, I too served my country. 

When I enlisted “for three years or during the war” I was 
an exceptionally healthy, strong young man of nineteen years, 
coming from a family of Scotch-Irish farmers well known for 
strength, ability, and good habits. Over two hundred of my 
father’s descendants are now living, not one of whom has de- 
fective vision or is obliged to wear spectacles while under 
fifty-five years of age. Nor have I had any illness since 
childhood other than a prolonged fever with delirium follow- 
ing a stormy winter night of exposure on guard duty while 
convalescent from a recent attack of mumps. Although to 
no other cause can my disabilities be traced, this great and 
glorious republic, by the edict of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, refuses to grant me more than $17 per month for the 
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original cause, a sum which barely supplies the actual neces- 
sities of life for myself and wife (who can earn nothing by 
outside labor because of the attention I require) and the keep- 
ing of our little home. 

I did not intend to mention my personal affairs, and beg- 
ging pardon for the digression—which was given that it 
might be known how some worthy cases are neglected or 
rejected—I will return to the consideration of “our war vet- 
eran.” 

Quoting: “He has been seriously affected by deafness only 
of late years, hence the pension;” and the question is asked, 
“Could the mighty thunder of cannon at so remote a date 
affect the tympanum after thirty years?’ That depends 
upon the medical decision of various examining boards before 
whom the claimant must appear, and finally upon the wisdom 
of the Board of Review at the Pension Department. Fre- 
quently a special examiner is given charge of a case, when all 
evidence is reviewed, new obtained, and neighbors familiar 
with the everyday life of the claimant are called upon for 
such testimony as prejudiced persons enjoy giving. If the 
pension was granted on an original claim for deafness, thirty 
years after the incurrence of the disability, then continuous 
treatment for the same, or its causes, during all the interven- 
ing years must be furnished to the Pension Department. 

Following the various tests of “our war veteran’s” deafness 


‘ 


I am convinced that the writer was “sidetracked in her inves- 
tigations,” and knows nothing of the actual ailment with 
which he was afflicted, for which he received a pension. Is 
the author of “Our War Veteran” ready to give on demand 
upon all occasions an exact report concerning her physical 
condition? Not all are willing to attract attention by scream- 
ing out all their private affairs, as the writer admits she did, on 
the street. There are rough aged men whose modesty forbids 
an exposé of actual conditions, and it is quite possible that 
“deafness” was the convenient name given a disability exist- 
ing at the opposite portion of his anatomy. Chronic diar- 
rheea, caused by poor and insufficient food and foul water, 
was a common affliction among soldiers of the Rebellion; and 
many are afflicted with resulting piles and rectal ulceration, 
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making life a misery, which to the inexperienced is not indi- 
cated by the countenance. 

“The next day he died, and his pension went to his widow, 
who has willed it to her oldest son,” etc. Here the writer ex- 
hibits an ignorance of the pension laws that is inexcusable. 
No soldier’s pension can be transferred to anyone; neither can 
the widow will to anyone that which expires with her. A 
widow is obliged to file a claim, as such, with the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, giving evidence that she is the only law- 
ful wife of the deceased soldier. If she gives satisfactory 
evidence that her husband died of disabilities incurred in the 
army service she will, after considerable delay and red tape, 
receive $12 per month as a private’s widow; but if he did not 
die of disabilities incurred in the government service and in 
line of duty, she will receive $8 per month until she remar- 
ries, dies, or is notoriously improper in her conduct. If she 
be the widow of a commissioned officer, the pension is graded 
according to the rank of her deceased husband, probably for 
no other reason than that rank is not considered in the great 
Hereafter, and the title is left to the widow, who is under- 
stood to suffer grief according to the grade of office held by 
her ex-husband. If the sum is not sufficient to maintain her 
in the luxury and style of living to which she has been accus- 
tomed, then, by special act of Congress, without delay she is 
given from $30 to $50 per month, while the larger number 
of men who served three long years of hardship, and are now 
broken in health, receive from $6 to $12 per month. 

The pension roll never will be open to the public, lest it 
reveal that to rank and official position is paid probably ten 
times as much as to the war veteran who bore the hardships 
of army life, carrying his belongings on the long marches, 
lying in mud and rain when the day’s march was over, all for 
a sum per month which would not buy one barrel of flour 
upon his return to the North. No, that was not what he 
served for, but it was given to him; and in many cases jus- 
tice awaits him only after the final muster out from life’s 
service. 


PERRYSBURG, OHIO. 
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lI. THE MEN WHO FOUGHT THE BATTLE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


there should still be debate about the merits and de- 
merits of the veterans surviving from our Civil War. 
The only explanation that can be given of the occasional out- 
break of the old animosity is that the sons and daughters of 
the survivors do, now and then, take up the déadly quarrel in 
which their fathers engaged thirty-five years ago. Feuds of 
this character are best when buried. They should be buried 
deep. I notice that some of the mildewed, time-eaten slabs, 
lying or standing aslant above the graves of the venerated 
dead in the old cemeteries of Boston, such as that on Copp’s 
Hill, specify that the bones of the slumbering tenant lie ten 
feet deep. It seems to have been a point of honor with the 
fathers to bury their dead deep down. I have a notion that 
the dead are not buried at all, but only the bodies of them! 
Recently in Tue Arena a little satirical sketch appeared 
under the title of “Our War Veteran.” I take it that the 
author sought opportunity under her fiction to get even with 
the Old Boys in Blue for certain severe compliments which 
they paid to the Old Boys in Gray in that heroic horse-play 
which they had in the early sixties. Certainly Mrs. Norris 
has been taken too seriously by some of our friends who used 
to bivouac and to sing, after coffee in the evening, 


| T seems surprising that after the full span of a lifetime 


‘* Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching.” 


Several manifestations of displeasure have reached us from 
representatives of our honored Union ranks. Two of these, 
Mr. A. O. Genung and Mr. George R. Scott, appear above in 
this symposium in the character of plaintiffs. 

We do not blame them for their sensitiveness. Why 
should we? They were the defenders of the nation in that 
awful day when the earth quaked and the heavens were hid 
in sulphurous smoke. As a boy I remember to have seen old 
freight trains come in at the stations with box-cars filled with 
other bores about six feet long. The fathers and mothers 
were there to receive the boxes. Each took his own and put 
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it into a country wagon, and went silently away to bury it 
under the apple trees. There to this day— 
** Elias takes his rest 
In the orchurd—in his uniform, and hands acrost his breast.” 

That the survivors should be held in honor, that they should 
be preferred in all civic stations, and be greeted with un- 
abated applause while they live, goes with the saying. If 
a nation should forget its defenders it would better first for- 
get itself. 

Of a certainty, on the other side also there was a like hero- 
ism, a like glory, a like despair. The fact is that the outcome 
of the Civil War in the United States has borne like the hand 
of death upon the vanquished. What the proud old South- 
_ ern planters and their descendants have suffered let no man 
"presume to say. The cup of that woe has been full to the 
brim. And now, my friends, whether Union soldier or Con- 
federate, whether surviving veteran of the Union army or 
daughter of some desolated homestead in the South, let it 
_pass! Let it go! Let us have no more bickering. I say 
that on the whole the representatives of the lost cause have 
shown themselves to be worthy of greater causes that are not 
lost, and cannot be lost in the tides of time. I say that if 
there be a scene of inspiration in this world it is to witness a 
gray-haired veteran of the old Confederacy, with his sword 
out and his eye aflame with the fire of indignant battle, march- 
ing under the stars and stripes. It were not well for any 
enemy of the Republic to attempt to pull down or defile that 
flag before his face. That man is our friend and our hero! 

As to the war veteran of the Union, he is preéminently our 
friend and our hero. If he be a pensioner, let him have his 
pension, and let it be paid with no grudging hand and in no 
eavilling spirit. Certainly there are pensioners who ought 
not to be pensioners. Certainly there are “veterans” who are 
not worthy to be adored and cherished by their country; but 
it is only here and there that the black sheep is conspicuous. 
Civilization can never work out perfect results. History is 
not logical, but only true. The state in which we live is 
not a state of perfection, but a state of approximate results. 
What we want is to accept these results in a spirit of patriot- 
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ism and peace. We want justice for all men under the circle 
of the sun. We want the rich and the poor to share, and 
share alike, in the benefits of free government and in the 
blessings which a grateful republic is able to bestow on those 
who serve her and worship at her shrine. 





Musing a while this evening on our great national tragedy 
and the strange personal facts which it left as its results, I fell 
into some reflections about the youngest war veteran and the 
oldest. Will these thoughts interest the reader? 

The man-child born in March of 1849 might enlist at the 
age of sixteen, a month before the end of the Civil War. He 
is now the junior member of the war veterans of our country. 
He is in his fiftieth year. He who was born in May of 1816 
might enlist at the age of forty-four years and nine months,— 
three days after the fall of Sumter. That man is the senior 
of the veteran ranks. He is now in his eighty-third year. 
The medial line between these extremes is sixty-six, so that 
the average Union or Confederate veteran has now passed the 
grand climacteric of his life by three years. He who is now 
sixty-six would, if he enlisted at the beginning of the war, 
have been twenty-nine years of age. At Appomattox he 
would have been thirty-three. 

In the nature of the case, however, the great majority of 
our war veterans range below the medial age of sixty-six; 
that is, the great majority enlisted under the age of twenty- 
nine. Perhaps the average age of enlistment for all might 
be placed halfway between the medial line and the minimum; 
that is, at twenty-two and a half. I suppose that approxi- 
mately one half of all the Union and Confederate veterans 
were already soldiers when they were twenty-two years and 
six months of age. The great conflict was fought out by two 
tremendous armies made up of voung men and boys. And 
these at the close of the century are the honored war veterans 
whom the Republic remembers as her defenders and her first 
citizens. 

It is interesting to note how far into the past the memory 
of our veterans—the youngest and the oldest—may reach. 
The youngest veteran was born the year after the close of the 
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Mexican Wer, a year after the discovery of gold in Califur- 
nia. He was going on five at the outbreak of the Crimean 
War. He was in his eighth year at the time of the Sepoy 
rebellion in India. He may remember the election of 
Buchanan. He heard his father disputing one day with a 
neighbor about the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. He 
saw a Forty-niner who had just come back from El Dorado 
with some nuggets of gold in his pockets. He heard about 
the filibuster Walker. The first political speech which he 
remembers was devoted to Utah and the Mormons. When 
he was going on nine he heard his grandfather one day telling 
about a great debate between Abe Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas. The old man called him Dooglas. 

Our oldest veteran (because he was a bright boy!) can re- 
member when Big Bonaparte died at St. Helena. He was a 
lad eight years old when the sixth president was elected. His 


‘ 


father was “a Jackson man, sir,” but his Uncle James was a 
Clay man; and the two old brothers used to have it out about 
the tariff. One time a newspaper came telling of Lafayette’s 
visit to the United States, and the laying of the corner stone 
of Bunker Hill Monument. A year later another came tell- 
ing how Jefferson and John Adams, the two Signers, had 
both died on the fiftieth anniversary of their immortal deed. 
Our oldest veteran lacked a few months of being old enough 
to vote for Van Buren in 1836, but he got in his first presi- 
dential ballot in 1840, and oddly enough he voted for “Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too.” 

And what of the finale, the last scene of the veteran’s 
drama? The oldest veteran has not much farther to go. 
If he live to be a nonagenarian he must go away in 1906. 
But how much may fall out between this and that! He 
who lives to the vear 1906 will see solved by the people of 
the United States such questions as were never solved before 
in human history. I trust that our oldest veteran will cast a 
patriot’s vote in 1900! May it not be his fate to hear of a 
military Caesar down at Washington ere he takes his depar- 
ture. If he live to be ninety-five he will hear through his 
dull old ears the shouts of his great-grandchildren on New 
Year’s morning, 1911. And if he should be a hundred? 
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** Little of all we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year.” 


As to our youngest veteran, he may yet have a long jour- 
ney before him. He is not as old as the other by nearly 
thirty-three years. He may live to see the index on the dial 
of the twentieth century pointing almost to noon. And what 
will the world be then? For one thing it will be either Em- 
pire or Codperative Commonwealth; and this man will see 
either the one or the other. He will see the present unstable 
equilibrium of society and state slip away. He will see de- 
cided the battle between the Man and the Dollar. I trust 
that the youngest veteran is for the Man. In 1925 he will 
be seventy-six years old. If he shouid by any possibility live 
to be ninety-six he will reach the vernal equinox of 1945. 

Far, far is it, my veteran friend! But though you be the 
junior of all the host the final hour will come to you also; and 
that funeral of yours will be a scene indeed, for it will be the 
men of another age who will bear your body to the tomb. 
And there will not be left under the pavilion of the summer 
sky a single one of your old comrades of the Union War, 
whether in blue or gray, in all the world. 

















THE PUTTING AWAY OF THE McPHERSONS. 





BY CAROLINE H. PEMBERTON. 
Author of *‘ Your Little Brother James.” 





I. 


N an attic room in a wretched street, three children 
sat hugging a stove between grimy whitewashed 
walls, on which the dim light of a tallow candle 

threw awful suggestions of neglected childhood, in the shape 
of huge, tousled heads and cadaverous, stooping shoulders, 
vaguely but terribly outlined. At the other end of the room 
a woman lay in a drunken sleep, with her head on a mattress. 
A cheap pine table, a couple of chairs, and an old box com- 
pleted the furniture of the room. 

It was bitterly cold, and long past midnight. It was or 
had been Christmas Eve when these children came in from 
the joy and tumult of the streets to seek shelter for the night 
under the maternal roof. Their scanty bed-clothing had 
been pawned by their mother that afternoon to secure for 
her the blissful oblivion which had now developed into a 
deathlike stupor. The children were benumbed with cold 
and hunger, the candle had sunk to the rim of the candle- 
stick and was a mere ghost of an illumination, and the one 
thing that seemed the most alive in that room was the old 
stove, for within its bosom a tiny handful of dying embers 
gleamed through the cracks of the heavy iron plates, and 
warmed their rusty surfaces to the temperature of a living 
human body. The children laid their faces on it and hugged 
its heavy unresponsive angles. When the palms of their 
hands became thoroughly warmed they rubbed them slowly 
over their chests and stomachs. The eldest of the trio, a girl 
of nine, sat on a broken chair clasping one of the little boys 
around the waist with a pair of thin arms, while he sprawled 
face downward on the stove. When opportunity offered, she 
loosened one hand from the other to lay it lovingly on the 


stove-lid, rubbing her check with it afterwards. It was not 
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a matter of much concern that the soot of the stove was trans- 
ferred to the faces of these children until they looked as if 
ready to take part in a minstrel show. 

“Hold me now, sissy,” muttered the older lad, a trifle 
larger than his brother, whom he pushed forcibly out of the 
girl’s arms. 

The little fellow who was deposed fell to embracing the 
stove from the opposite side, but quickly finding a better 
way, he climbed upon it with a feeble shout of exultation. 
There he sat, lost in profound reflection; a pretty child, with 
tangled curls, his deep-set dark-blue eyes looking out 
from a pallid baby countenance. His chin buried itself in his 
ragged jacket; his hands sought pockets and found holes 
which he had always taken to be pockets, never having 
known any other variety. His sister eyed him tenderly, and 
raised a hand to smooth the hair from his forehead. She 
knew that he was considering the situation in all its bearings, 
for he was a small philosopher from whose lips sometimes fell 
words of extraordinary wisdom. 

“What’s the matter now, Tahm-my?” she questioned defer- 
entially, desiring him to speak. 

After a pause he fixed his blue eyes on the blank wall oppo- 
site, and in a slow, childish treble addressed an invisible choir: 

“Wunst we-uns had a big, big fire in er stove. A long 
time ago—four—five—six—twenty-five years ago, and six- 
teen days. An’ we burned up all de coal to wunst. An’ we 
never have no more big fire now—never no more!” 
“That was when pappy was home,” answered his sister, in 
a very grown-up, matter-of-fact tone; “an’ now he’s ’way agin. 
We was good and warm twict las’ winter, Tahm-my; you 
’member the big hot fire las’ winter, when we had hash an’ 
fried ’taters an’ oysters, an’ agin when we had ginger cakes 
an’ onions an’ liver?” 

“T don’t ’member no oysters, Mah-ty.” 

“Now me neither,” chimed in the other boy. 

“Nor ginger cake an’ liver, Mah-ty.” 

“We ain’t had ’em never,” corroborated his brother, 
fiercely. 

“Ye ain’t got mem’ries like ye was big an’ old! Little 
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chillens forgits things; but we had ’em, and ate ’em—wunst, 
twict.” 

“Was I ‘lowed to set on er stove, Mah-ty, when we-uns had 
oysters, an’ liver, an’ ginger cake?” 

“*T would ’a’ burnt ye; ’twas a blazin’ hot stove—red hot, 
Tahm-my.” 

“T don’t want no red-hot stove to burn me pants an’ legs. 
I likes to set a-top o’ de stove, Mah-ty—like Ise a-settin’ 
now,—an’ git warm froo and froo, Mah-ty.” 

The child looked up radiantly into his sister’s face. He 
had forgotten what being warm was like, but his imagination 
was satisfied with the desperate expedient of sitting on the top 
of a stove that had a make-believe fire in its bosom. 

“You ain’t got no sense, you ain’t!” cried the older boy, as 
he slapped the visionary philosopher. 

Mattie interfered by dragging the scoffer back to her lap, 
where he continued to exhibit his displeasure by kicking 
Tommy’s legs. 

The younger child, pursuing the policy of non-resistance 
which was natural to him, relapsed again into his attitude of 
angelic contemplation. Mattie fixed her fond gaze upon him, 
and again waited for him to speak. His last observations had 
not been quite up to the mark, but words of deep import and 
beautiful baby cunning were doubtless hovering behind his 
lips, and her faithful heart was always ready to cherish them. 
Suddenly he raised a warning finger. 

“Somefin’s comin’ outside—it’s stopped!” 

“A patrol wagon!” shrieked Jimmy, dashing from his sis- 
ter’s arms to the window. 

Mattie was about to follow joyfully, but stopped awe-struck 
by the expression on Tommy’s face. He sat staring, with 
eyes full of terror, his baby forefinger still uplifted. 

“The Cru’lty’s a-comin’ up the stairs—for we-uns. It’s a 
goin’ to put us away, to put us away!” The child’s voice rose 
to a shriek, and Mattie with a scream flung her arms around 
him. 

Jimmy, turning from the window, fled to his sister for 
safety, burying his face in her lap. The tramp of heavy feet 
was already on the stairway, the sounds c ming nearer. The 
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children shut their eyes and cowered together. The door 
was shaken by powerful hands from the outside; in a second 
the bolt gave way, and two tall men in dark uniform burst 
into the room. In the agony of that moment instinct blot- 
ted out experience, and with one voice the three children 
screamed piercingly: 

“Mammy—mammy—mammy!”’ 

But their God-given protector slept on in profound peace. 
One of the men examined her carefully and made a note of 
her condition. The other addressed a remark to the children. 

“A good Society’s a-goin’ to take charge of you and give 
you good homes and an education. Come along.” 

His strong hands grasped the arms of the little boys, who 
found themselves suddenly lifted to their feet with no power 
to resist. They stopped crying and stared at their sister 
in stupefaction. 

“You come along too, sis,” added the officer, in a tone that 
was not unkind,—“without you want to stay here and freeze 
to death. Say, do you mean to come along with these here 
boys or not?” 

The girl’s back was turned in an attitude of stubborn re- 
sistance, but she now sprang quickly to her feet. 

“I’m a-goin’ wherever Tahm-my an ’Jimmy’s a-goin’,” she 
answered shrilly, with a wild glance at her captor. 

No further preparation was needed than to seize a rag- 
ged hood from a corner and thrust her arms into a 
woman’s jacket many sizes too large for her. The party left 
the room hastily, one officer saying to the other that he would 
send immediately for an ambulance to convey the insensible 
woman to the hospital. 

“This here’s a nice job for Christmas Eve,” grumbled the 
other. 

“Tt’s Christmas morning, my good friend. I was to trim 
a tree for my young ones to-night, but I ain’t seen home since 
daybreak. Get in there, Bub; now you—there you are, sis! 
We will try and keep warm until we get to the Society’s of- 
fice. Say, this here’s the last time you little kids is a-goin’ 
to have this kind of a Christmas. It’s the last time you-uns 
is to know what it is to be froze and starved and beat and ill- 
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used. Ain’t that jolly? Say, ain’t you glad there’s good 
folks in the world willin’ to take care o’ sich little objects o’ 
misery as you?” 

No answer came from the small bundles by his side in the 
patrol wagon. Wrapped as they were in blankets, with not 
even their noses visible, speech seemed a futile and far-. 
fetched experiment. The noise of the heavy wheels over the 
flagstones drowned Mattie’s muffled sob. Her long-drawn 
prophetic sigh came from the depths of a logical little soul 
that could not see its way from the brutality of parents to the 
loving-kindness of strangers. 


Il. 


After the children had recovered from the shock of anti- 
septic baths and clean clothing, Mattie waited in breathless 
suspense for the next development in the “putting-away” 
process. Ever since she could remember, this phrase 
had been sounded in her ears with bewildering variations of 
meaning. Very often it was used as a threat to awe disobe- 
dient children, but more frequently it conveyed the idea of 
calamity pure and simple, in which the innocent suffered 
with the guilty, and children were “put away” because their 
parents could not afford to keep them. Still again it signified 
a funeral and a big hole in the ground out somewhere in the 
suburbs. 

The horrors of implacable fate, of dreadful retribution, 
and of icy death were combined in this terrible phrase, and all 
the children whom Mattie knew shook when they heard it, 
just as our primitive ancestors trembled when the motives of 
their gods and demigods became hopelessly mixed, and the 
innocent were in constant danger of bringing upon them- 
selves the wrath of heaven. When little children disap- 
peared suddenly from the neighborhood in which they lived, 
it was soon known they had been “put away.” In many cases 
they were never seen again by their playmates; but occasion- 
ally they returned, wearing an altered look and a crushed 
demeanor, as if they had been put through a wringing-out 
process. They were always reticent in regard to their expe- 
riences, but if perseveringly coaxed they managed to convey 
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the impression that they had endured inexpressible hardships 
in a strange world. Their reticence was that of the ship- 
wrecked mariner who dislikes to dwell on past sufferings, and 
it was respected accordingly. An organization known in the 
slums as the “Cruelty Society” was associated with these dis- 
appearances. Its ways of swooping down, vulture-like, upon 
little children who were known to be innocently happy in 
gutter games and midnight rambles produced a sense of being 
long shadowed by a mysterious and awful power, which was 
closely allied to some of the horrors that were abroad when 
the Nibelungen Lied was first sung in the halls of the Saxon 
warriors. 

Mattie consequently found it impossible to enjoy the steam- 
heated rooms, the clean clothing, and the plentiful food 
which she found provided so liberally by the “Cruelty” So- 
ciety. In old times giants fattened their captives for evil 
purposes; and although Mattie knew nothing of giants— 
never having heard a fairy tale in her life—her apprehen- 
sions of the Society’s purposes were built on the same princi- 
ples of distrust that govern the minds of all weak creatures 
who find themselves in the grasp of a power that has authority 
without limit and motives beyond comprehension. 

She searched the faces of the Agents as they came and 
went in the building, and listened eagerly to fragments of 
conversation, in the hope of discovering what fate was in store 
for her brothers and herself, but much of their talk was im- 
penetrably technical, being a jargon of cases, investigations, 
records, and commitments, having no relation apparently to 
anything human. As for the little boys, they ceased almost 
immediately to speculate on their future or on the mystery 
of the Society’s control over their lives and fortunes. 

Within a few hours after their capture they settled down 
to enjoy the present, and to forget the grim fact of their cap- 
tivity. But Mattie’s presentment of evil could not quiet it- 
self so easily. An indefinable sense that present security was 
only transient took possession of her. The “Cruelty” was 
getting ready to wreak its vengeance upon them. It was 
sharpening its beak and its talons, so to speak. While she 
was searching the heavens for the flight of birds of ill omen 
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and listening hourly for the flap of a raven’s wing—meta- 
phorically speaking—nothing occurred to give her ground 
for uneasiness or to dispel her uncomfortable forebodings,— 
until the blow fell. 

She was dusting the office one morning, being permitted 
to render little services occasionally of a kind that to her mind 
were perfectly meaningless, although she performed them 
always with cheerful alacrity. An austere-looking, gold- 
spectacled gentleman, who sat at a desk, raised his head and, 
addressing by name another man who sat at the other end of 
the room, said that the McPherson boys were to go to the 
Orphans’ Home as soon as they could be got ready. The 
man nodded, and Mattie stared from one to the other with a 
quaking heart. 

Nothing further happened for some minutes, during which 
she went on dusting and pondering. To have asked either of 
these dignitaries what was meant by the remark she had over- 
heard would have been equivalent to demanding of a printed 
almanac what it meant by heralding an eclipse of the sun for 
the 12th of next February. The officials were not beings 
with whom a little child could hold speech, and it could 
scarcely be said that a common language existed between 
them. She went on dusting, and only her eyes pleaded and 
questioned while she argued with the fear that was in her 
heart. . 

It fluttered and grew still when nothing seemed about to 
happen. It fiuttered again as the man at the desk closed his 
ledger deliberately and put it away. He then rose from his 
chair and walked to the door, Mattie’s eyes following him. 
She noticed that he went upstairs, where her brothers were 
playing on the third floor. After a silence, she heard the 
footsteps of the man descending, and little feet accompanying 
his. Into the office came Jimmy and Tommy, with their 
hats and coats on. Her fear was now clutching her by the 
throat. Wildly she gazed upon the children, but they ap- 
peared to be stupidly unconcerned at this great crisis in their 
lives. 

“We're goin’ to ride in er trolley cars,” said Jimmy, with 
a foolish smile. 
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“I want to go wiv’ my buvvers,” cried the girl in a loud 
abrupt voice, addressing nobody in particular. 

“Hurry and get off,” said the gold-spectacled gentleman 
softly. 

The agent caught both boys by the hand and pushed them 
hastily outside the, door before Mattie could utter a 
second plea. She flew after them and flung her arms around 
Tommy, who stood motionless and aggrieved at such be- 
havior. 

“I want to go wiv’ Jimmy an’ Tahm-my—wiv’ my buv- 
vers,” she sobbed, in piteous accents. 

Some one unclasped her hands from little Tommy’s neck, 
and carried her back into the office, where she was placed 
upon a chair and held forcibly until the outside door was 
heard to close. Knowing then that she was separated from 
her brothers forever, the child broke from her habit of self- 
repression into sobs, yells, and curses of despair. Seldom had 
the Society’s officers witnessed such an exhibition of grief and 
fury as this nine-year-old girl now presented. Their efforts 
to quiet her met with no success. She continued to scream 
the names of her brothers until her voice weakened from ex- 
haustion and she could only repeat them in a husky whisper. 
They carried her upstairs and laid her on one of the beds in 
the small dormitory intended for sick children. An hour 
later they hoped she had cried herself to sleep, but as the 
Superintendent turned to leave the room, a tremulous moan 
reached his ear, and he carried it home with him that night in 
spite of his efforts to shut it from memory: “I want to go wiv’ 
Jim-my an’ Tahm-my—I want to go wiv’ Jim-my—an’— 
Tah-m-my!” 


Ill. 


Six years later a middle-aged woman, with a hopeless look 
in her eyes, made her way into the office of the charitable 
association which rightfully, legally, and in the name of hu- 
manity and the tender needs of children, had deprived her of 
her offspring. She mentioned their names and begged to 
have them restored to her, claiming that she was now leading 
a proper life, and had remarried. 
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“It is impossible,” was the reply. 

She begged to know where the children were, that she 
might visit them. 

“We could not permit them to be disturbed,” answered the 
officer, urbanely; “it is against the rules, madam.” 

As the woman passed out weeping, a young, enthusiastic 
lady manager demanded eagerly, “Why not let the poor thing 
have them if she has reformed?” 

The Superintendent opened a heavy record book and 
pointed to the last brief entry on the page devoted to the 
history of the three McPhersons. 

“We really don’t know what has become of those children,” 
he said in a tone of gentle retrospection. “The family that 
took the girl to bring up gave her to relatives, who moved 
away, and we lost track of them. One of the boys was sent 
from the Home to the House of Refuge, and disappeared 
after being bound out to a farmer somewhere; the other con- 
tracted a contagious disease of the eyes in the Home, and 
went the rounds of the hospitals. He may be either blind 
or dead by this time—or in the poorhouse,” he added as an 
afterthought. 

“Oh, I see,” responded the lady manager, with no loss of 
enthusiasm. “These poor people are so ignorant, it is im- 
possible to reason with them. How many children did you 
say we had rescued this year?” 

“Sixteen hundred and seventy-seven.” 

“And in the last ten years?” 

“Twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and fifty-three,” he 
recited with solemn emphasis. 

“If the world could only know what that means!” she 
sighed. 

“Tf it only could, madam!” echoed the Superintendent, 
wiping his spectacles feelingly. 

But the twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
three children who had been “rescued” said nothing. They 
know what it means to be “rescued,” but they have never told. 








THE EDITOR’S EVENING. 


CONCERNING THE UNION. 
le day in the fall of 1878, Wendell Phillips said to 


the writer: “After all, is it possible to preserve the 

Union? Will it not sooner or later fall asunder? 
Is it not inevitable that we shall be broken into many by the 
conflict of interests?’ I said—being young and fired with 
patriotism from the war-time: “Yes, certainly; the Union 
stands; we are one and will be one forever. Esto perpetua! 
Nothing can break or rend us.” 

Time has not, however, finally answered the great orator’s 
question, for in history nothing is final—not even the death 
of Socrates. I know not how deeply seated was the doubt of 
Mr. Phillips about the perpetuity of the Union. He may 
have been using me as a foil—bless his memory!—as if feel- 
ing for some significant pulse beating to the rhythm of a pos- 
sibility that was in his mind. Alaska had been purchased 
eleven years previously. By that act the central north-and- 
south meridian of our country had been at one remove trans- 
ferred from eastern Kansas to San Francisco. We had been 
conversing about Mr. Seward’s purchase and the territorial, 
social, and political results of it. 

In the past twenty years many things have happened, some 
that have been reassuring. One thing has been fixed in his- 
tory, and that is the unequivocal stretching of national au- 
thority over every foot of American soil. The Civil War 
brought its logical result. As to the old extreme doctrine 
of State sovereignty, that has become a reminiscence. There 
is hardly any longer an American so immersed in the past 
as to do that doctrine reverence. It belongs already to that 
museum of sacred relics in which the old biology and the 
Ptolemaic system of the universe are laid side by side with 
the Hindu Trimurti and the divine right of kings. There are 
men who still believe that the earth is flat, that men first ap- 
peared on its surface six thousand years ago, and that a State, 
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without violating the Constitution, may secede from the 
Union. 

But is the American republic safe against the menace of 
disruption? Are we so unified by the establishment of na- 
tional sovereignty as to be really what we are ostensibly, one 
people, with one destiny? Agreeing that the peculiar causes 
which occasioned the Civil War, and for a quadrennium 
threatened us with an eternal break-up, have expended them- 
selves and are no longer existent among the living forces of 
society, are there not others, unfeared and unforeseen by our 
predecessors, that may gather head and shatter us into frag- 
ments? 

The territorial unity of North America is by no means a 
settled fact. Our political geography is still at sixes and 
sevens. In the administration of Harrison some interested 
patriots became very eager to annex Hawaii, and that has now 
been accomplished. It also appears that the American Eagle 
has come home with Cuba and Puerto Rico in his claws. The 
dividing line between us and Canada is a historical and eth- 
nical absurdity. Such a line is as difficult to find in right 
reason as it is in geography. On the southwest border there 
is between us and Mexico a broad, shallow river as big as the 
Wabash, but by no means as voluminous as the Tennessee. 
Otherwise, the seas are around us and the sky is overhead. 

But, on the whole, there is not much ground for apprehend- 
ing a disruption on the score of mere territorial enlargement. 
There should be more alarm on account of the populations 
that we may acquire with our several added farms. If our 
Uncle Samuel, of the goat-beard and striped coat, is able to 
make in his alembic self-governing citizens out of Hawaiians, 
Cubans, and Mexicans, it is more than any other historical 
alchemy has been able to effect. As to the Canadian Ameri- 
cans, they are like ourselves—even to the littleness and gen- 
eral absurdity of their politics. They have the same instincts 
of production and trade, the same English precedents of gov- 
ernment, the same manners and usages of social life, and vir- 
tually the same derivation of race. 

Another thing which is positively favorable to the Union 
is the splendid development of the means of transportation. 
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It cannot be doubted that in the last half-century the means of 
rapid transfer for both property and man have been improved 
more than commensurately with the outspreading of the na- 
tional domain. The avenues of life, stretching everywhere, 
and the circulation of the vital forces are unobstructed. If 
the body has grown, the veins and arteries and nerves have 
grown and developed also, to the remotest capillaries of this 
vast entity called the United States. 

The practical problems of governing, of administering, of 
sending out authority and recovering revenue, of making 
common the civil life of the American people, are on the 
whole simpler and easier vf solution than they were at the 
establishment of the Union. They are much easier than they 
were at the period of the Mexican War or the Civil War. In 
fact, the organic life of the people is much more perfect in 
every part than at any previous period in our history. The 
symptoms of longevity are thus more distinctly seen in the 
features and movements of our country than they were forty 
years ago or thirty. 

Another favorable fact in the great organic whole of 
America is the comparative oneness of character which has 
been established in all sections of the country. The man of 
Passamaquoddy and the man of San Diego are little distin- 
guishable in features, slightly distinguishable in speech, and, 
let us hope, not at all distinguishable in patriotism. The 
man of Tampa and the man of Duluth are of like similarities 
and identities. It is true that the uniformity, the unity, is 
not perfect or entire; but the approximation is more notice- 
able than was ever before to be found in any country or do- 
minion of the world of kke extent and variety. Distinctions 
of race undergo a rapid obliteration in America. A new 
race-type is fixing itself in the United States, which there 
are good grounds for hoping will be one of the strongest, 
most high-minded,’ liberty-loving, and aspiring forms of hu- 
man life ever known on the globe. 

After all, there is not so much for us to fear on the score 
of the diverse products and industries of our country. To 
the mind of the writer, diversity of products and resources 
does not count, or if it count at all, counts for good. Within 
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certain limits variety in the productions and industries of a 
people is an element of strength and perpetuity. If America 
were wholly an agricultural country, the condition would be 
less favorable for the maintenance of a single form of gov- 
ernment and a homogeneous civil life for the whole. If the 
country were all, from sea to sea, of the same constitution and 
resources as western Pennsylvania, that fact would not be 
favorable to the unity and maintenance of the common po- 
litical form. A republic of forty-five States, consisting 
wholly of cotton-fields, would be dreary and inane. It would 
also be weak and inert. The industrial life would sink to a 
lower level, and the reaction on the political life would be 
feeble and ineffective. A republic consisting territorially of 
three and a-half million square miles of pine woods would 
not be good even for lumbermen. If we were physically con- 
structed with five thousand rivers Merrimac, with six facto- 
ries to the mile, the situation might be picturesque, but it 
would be socially vicious and politically absurd. Variety of 
product and of industry, followed with variety of manufac- 
ture and trade, conduces strongly to the solidarity of the 
Union and the maintenance of a common civil and political 
life. The United States as a nation has nothing to fear but 
much to hope and expect in its ever-variant resources and 
diverse developments, and in the healthful reactions which 
they produce on the nation and its tendencies. 

But American institutions, and the Union in particular, 
have perils also. There are fwo facts in our structural life, 
either one of which is sufficient to cause alarm. The first 
of these is the gravitation of the people into the cities. All 
the sluices of our population run cityward. Every stream 
tends toward the metropolis; and in the metropolis a spirit of 
localization exists more dangerous than any form of outside 
pressure or sectional provincialism. How well-nigh impos- 
sible is it to maintain in a great city a government that has 
even the semblance of honesty and virtue—to say nothing of 
fostering therein a sentiment of patriotic devotion to the na- 
tion at large! 

Where in America, or anywhere in the world, is there a 
great city that cares for aught but itself? Where is there 
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one that finds an interest in anything but itself or in some 
other city like itself¢ The city, as it becomes great, departs 
more and more from that civil simplicity which constitutes 
the essence of a genuine democracy. ‘There is no great city 
in the world that is truly democratic or genuinely republican. 
Every great city is imperial. Nearly every one is under the 
dominion of an emperor, in comparison with whose absolut- 
ism the rule of the Tsar, the Mikado, or the Sultan is a model 
of frantic liberalism. The great city separates itself more 
and more from the country in which it is located. It devel- 
ops a life of its own. It isolates itself and comes to look upon 
all the rest of the world as the outlying provinces from which 
it is to draw its corn and wine. 

The thousand advantages of living in the city are not to be 
overlooked or despised. They are not to be denied. The 
scholarly Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the American Review 
of Reviews, in his able book on “Municipal Government in 
Great Britain,” has pointed out cogently the superior bene- 
fits of the city life and the tendency of enlightened people to 
seek them; but, to my mind, such benefits are weighted with 
conditions that neutralize the good, if indeed they do not con- 
vert the whole tendency into an element of disease and dan- 
ger. The benefits are great, but they are purchased with 
conditions that seem to me to be intolerable in a democratic 
republic. 

The American Republic has fostered on its breast a form 
of municipal life that has grown and fattened on the common 
life of the country to an alarming degree. If the process 
goes on for the next half-century as in the last the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of population will be found within the 
corporate limits of cities; and outside of that will be found 
only a weak and unambitious, if not a servile, peasantry, as 
unlike the robust democratic farmers and mechanics who 
made us and made this nation as though they were of another 
race. . 

The city as it exists is wholly unfavorable to the preserva- 
tion of a common civil life in our country. The German 
Empire of the Middle Ages consisted of subordinate king- 
doms, electorates, and free imperial cities. Of these last, 
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Hamburg was the type. The tendency in America seems to 
indicate a return to the medieval condition. It has been 
openly suggested in the metropolitan press that in another 
century New York will be an Independent Imperial Muni- 
cipality, having its own laws, and, 1 suppose, making its own 
treaties. 

The great city does not want community and diffusion, 
but desires accumulation and localized dominion. The city 
tends to separation from the common body, and to independ- 
ence socially, commercially, and politically. The city instine- 
tively strives to become an entity. It augments its own life 
more and more by the absorption of the life of all things else. 
The city tends to become at the last an overgrown social and 
political tumor. It becomes proud and more provincial than 
any province. It organizes its own intellectual life and de- 
velops its idiosyncrasies into such vehement manifestations 
that the sympathies between it and the country States are 
cut off and obliterated. The city obstructs and annoys the 
Union, and threatens its perpetuity. 

A second fact dangerous to the Republic is the Bond. The 
city and the bond are in league and amity. The country, as 
such, does not know the bond, but feels it. The bond came 
with our calamity, and is so well pleased with its reception as 
not to return. The bond and the crown go well together; but 
not the bond and the flag. The bond cherishes a chronic dis- 
like of all democracy. If the bond accepts republicanism, it 
is only that kind that wears a plume, backs up against an 
arsenal, and instigates new wars in order to increase the bond. 

The bonded debt of the United States was intended to sub- 
serve a temporary purpose in our economy, and then to go 
away by payment. Nobody wishes to repudiate a debt made 
necessary by the peril of the nation. What the people want 
is payment; and what the bond wants is eternal life. The 
bond knows that it has no permanent place among free insti- 
tutions. The bond accordingly interests itself in the latest 
tactics. It promotes standing armies and great navies. It 
circulates treatises on the English system of finance and pro- 
nounces superfluous eulogies on the Supreme Court. As to 
the people, the bond utters the same profane wish which one 
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of our distinguished financiers in New York uttered about the 
public! The bond says that it is a part of the “national 
honor,” and that an honorable thing ought to live forever. 

The creation of a permanent fundholding interest in a re- 
public is inconsistent with it. The bond is a part of the 
monarchial apparatus, but to a nation of freemen it is a thing 
of ill omen. Once admitted into the republic, the bond dis- 
covers that the republic is not strong enough for its purposes. 
The coupons of a perpetual debt become at last annoying even 
to Christians and patriots. However silently the coupons are 
clipped, and however patriotically they are paid, the time 
comes when the payer wearies a little of the semi-annual 
tribute. 

A true people, such as the Americans, will never shrink 
from the full discharge of a debt that was contracted for the 
preservation of the Union. It is only when the holders of 
that debt propose to make it eternal and contrive that it shall 
be paid in a standard unit worth two for one; only when the 
bond is judiciously increased from time to time; only when 
the American Republic by such means begins to be mani- 
festly Europeanized; only when a condition is cautiously pre- 
pared which must be maintained by a standing army and 
cities full of arsenals,—that the citizen of the Union begins 
to consider whether his inheritance is worth the having. 

A bonded debt that grows larger as the people pay it; a 
debt that has swallowed the resources of the American peo- 
ple for thirty years and still has as much purchasing power 
as ever; a debt that intrenches itself with false legislation and 
iniquitous judicial decisions, is a fact that may well be men- 
tioned in the Litany with the usual words, “From this also, 
good Lord, deliver us.” 

An Imperial City and a free people do not harmonize. A 
perpetual bond and a perpetual republic do not consist. 





